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Art. I. An Inquiry into the Just Limits of Reason, in 
the Investigation of Divine Truth; being the Essay to 
which the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
Church Union in the Diocese of St. David's adjudged a 
Premium of SOL. for the year 1822. By the Rev. J. Davies, 
of Queens College, Cambridge. 8vo. 70 pp. 2s. Gd. 
Seely. 1823. 


In an age like the present, pre-eminently distinguished for 

the universal cultivation of literature and science, men are 

| given to search into the reason of things with unexampled 

\ assiduity. Hence it might be supposed, and indeed ap- 

pearances would support us in that supposition, that among 

other subjects this most peculiarly important one ‘ a reason 

of the hope that is in them,” would have engaged the 

4 attention of the thinking part of mankind, with a degree of 

? interest proportioned to its real and obvious consequence. 

It unfortunately however, requires but little examination to 

see that the boast of the present age, of having opened to 

mankind a liberal and truly rational view of religious truth, 

is too often but empty and fallacious ; and, under the impos- 

ing name of rational belief, there is too frequently concealed 
any thing rather than consistent opinions on the subject. 

In proposing, therefore, as the subject of their prize essay, 


y an examination of the pretensions and proper province of 
| reason in matters of religion, and thus a view of wherein a 
truly rational religion consists, the St. David’s society acted 
, very opportunely: and Mr. Davies has well seconded their 
design. Upon the whole we can say, that we have read 
t with considerable satisfaction the small publication just 


named. It is evidently the work of a right minded and reli- 

gious man, whose tenets (as far as here exhibited) are strictly 

. those of the church, and whose judgment and good sense 

keep pace with his piety. If bis essay does not present us 

with any great originality of observation, or any remarkable 
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depth of argument, it is at least characterized by the more 
essential requisites of sound views and clear language; upon 
the whole we should pronounce it a good common place 
dissertation. It is not of a controversial character, nor does it 
profess to be addressed to those whose views of religious 
truth are perverted by a false and spurious philosophy, or 
who wrest the Scriptures to their own purposes. But it seems 
to be intended for the confirmation of the opinions of those 
who are disposed to embrace the Scripture doctrine as it 
stands revealed in the sacred volume, and on the whole will, 
we may safely say, fulfil that intention. The style is plain 
and simple, and the arguments disposed in a popular 
light, so that we trust it may be'read with advantage by 
those who have not the leisure, ability, or inclination for 
deeper research. And though we shall, in the course of our 
remarks, think it necessary to put our readers on their guard 
against going too great a length on one particular point, on 
which we think our autbor’s zeal in support of the trath may 
perhaps have led him, and might still further lead his readers 
upon ground where we should deem it hardly safe to tread, 
yet in the main we think well of the essay, and can have the 
pleasure of expressing our unreserved approbation of the 
author's motive and intention. We discover in many in- 
stances that he is a young writer, and if we have any fault 
to find with his style, it is merely that which so commonly 
attaches to the earlier productions of an author, a redundanc 
of words ; there is also to our eye something rather affec 
in the appearance of dashes—interposed very frequently 
between the clauses of sentences. We will not however 
dwell upon these irifling faults ; but will proceed to the more 
pleasing task of laying before our readers some account, and 
some specimens, of the essay. 

The author commences with observations not deficient 
in good sense and perspicuity, on the proper propor- 
thers thick ought to be mamntained between Shs ‘tatheniedt 
different intellectual powers as affecting our judgment upon 
the various objects requiring its exercise. He he goes on 
to remark that some things address themselves exclusively to 
our affections ; some to the understanding ; and some to both 
jointly. In the latter class he considers very properly the 
Christian religion. He dilates upon its object and tendency 
in a strain of expression which at once evinces a rational 
piety, and no small taste as a writer. He regards the sacred 
volume as the sole authorised deposit of the traths of this 
> ga rt urges the propriety of receiving with meekness 

e engrafted word, and looking solely to it for a full deve- 
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lopement of the Christian scheme. He then adverts to the 
antecedent probability that a revelation must treat of myste- 
ries: and makes some very just observations on the incom- 
petency of the human faculties to form an adequate concep- 
tion of many points, the belief of which is yet involved in an 
assent to the truth of revelation in general. But since truths 
of various kinds, and various degrees of evidence are pro- 
posed to our consideration in the sacred volume, it becomes 
a matter which deeply concerns the best interests of truth 
and piety, that the legitimate use of human reason in forming 
a judgment of the doctrines of revelation should be clearly 
unfolded: that the limits should be assigned within which 
it may with advantage exercise its functions, and with pro- 
riety pronounce its decisions; and the boundaries be esta- 
lished beyond which it cannot safely proceed. Such is the 
object of the essay, and in pursuance of it, the author pro- 
ceeds to a very perspicuous definition of the sense in which 
the term reason is here to be employed ; as constituting that 
faculty of the soul, in the exercise of which, judgment or 
opinion is formed. After some good semarks on the different 
kinds of eyidence on which reason has to exércise its power, 
the enquiry divides itself into two points; Ist. how far rea- 
son ought to go in judging of subjects of revelation; and 
2adly, within what boundaries it ought to be confined. The 
first of these questions is of course determined by the position, 
that it is the legitimate province of reason to judge of the 
evidences of revelation. And the general {enor of our author's 
discussion on this part of the subject, may be given in out- 
line, through the medium of a very natural train of reflec- 
tion, The structure of the universe around us, affords in- 
exhaustible subjects of contemplation and wonder ; but not 
the least wonderful part of the whole is man, who thus. sur- 
veys it; more especially if we reflect on the intellectual 
wers with which he is endowed, these in some particular 
instances, and when applied to certain particular objects, are 
truly astonishing. ‘The mind can soar above the low spot to 
which the body is confined, it can traverse the most distant 
regions of the universe, and accompany the remotest planets 
in their course; it can determine their motions and calculate 
with the most unerring certainty their distances and magni- 
tudes ; it can penetrate through the extent of space, illumi- 
nated on its way by the clearest light of demonstration, and 
proceed with the most unshaken confidence and security to 
trace the ways of nature through all the expanse of her im- 
mensity. | 
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But the moment the intellect turns’ in upon itself, or en- 
quires into the cause and origin of nature around; the 
moment it attempts to enter the regions of metaphysical, of 
moral, or of divine truth, to enquire how or why it exists, 
how it is connected with other existences, what are its own 
beginning, obligations, and end, it cannot (by its own powers) 
advance beyond a very few steps, without being involved in 
the most impenetrable obscurity: and soon cannot but feeb 
lost and convene’ at the sight of the unfathomable abyss 
with which it is on all sides surrounded. 

In its expansion through the immensity of the universe the 
mind best learns its own littleness, and in the consciousness it 
hence derives of its strength, it best learns to perceive its 
weakness ; human reason, by its own unassisted powers is 
utterly incompetent to attain to any degree of certainty in the 
enquiry after moral and religious truth. If some sort of dis- 
tinction between right and wrong be attained by natural 
light, still the obligations by which morality must be enforced, 
can never by these means be satisfactorily established, and 
much less can the mere powers of reasoning lead us to any 
clear knowledg® of divine things, or of our own nature. On 
these great and important “subjects, the most perplexing 
doubts on the one hand, and the most uncertain conjectures 
on the other, are all that reason unassisted by any higher aid 
can offer for our guidance. 

Considering then, in what endless perplexity we must bg 
involved, so long as we have no other guide in these impor- 
tant enquiries, than the mere deductions of reason ;—con- 
sidering on what a tumultuous ocean of fluctuating and con- 
flicting opinions we are tossed and carried about and driven, 
by every wind of vain doctrine; we must surely be induced, 
upon even the slightest reflection, to acknowledge it our 
best interest, and highest wisdom and truest philosophy, to 
found on the solid basis of revealed truth, our belief on those 
topics which so intimately and vitally concern us: the na- 
ture, origin, and end of our existence ; and the obligations 
under which we consequently lie. 

If in the examination of. the natural world we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that in innumerable cases, we cannot 
attain to any thing like a precise knowledge of the causes of 
things, or of their real nature, essence, and mode of opera- 
tion, then surely we ought to be prepared much more to ex- 
pect, that, in the revelation of divine things, there should 
be many truths far removed from our comprehension, of 
rather, that there should be scarcely any part of such 
stupendous subjects level to our apprehensions. [If in the 
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things immediately about us, and which we are most capable 
of successfully investigating, we still cannot help confessing, 
that we are surrounded by wonder and mystery, surely in 
things so far above our sphere we cannot but expect myste- 
ries and wonders far greater. 

Upon a due consideration of the wonders around us, and of 
which we ourselves form so greata part, we cannot, on any real 
grounds, object to the reception of testimony in favour of super- 
natural interference : ifso, we can have no reasonable ground 
whatever for rejecting the claim of the Scriptures to the 
character of a divine revelation ; and once admitting that, we 
ought in the natural course of inference, to admit all its con- 
tents as equally of divine authority. Insaying this, however, 
we require none of that prostration of reason at the shrine 
of faith so often objected, and so absurdly misunderstood. 
We do but assign to reason its proper office ; reason is the 
proper judge of the evidences of revelation, but not of its 
doctrines, except under certain limitations. 

Under this head the author presents a view of the sub- 
ject, which we copy, to illustrate at once his argument and 
manner, 


—_ Uc cl te 


“ Let us for a moment suppose man in a state of utter ignorance 
ofall religion, except what he could collect from the light of 
nature, antecedently to the first vouchsafement of a divine com- 
e ¢ munication, but with the powers of reason in the mean while highly 
. cultivated and improved. | 
- “ Under these circumstances let us conceive an individual to ap- 


a a al ee 


\- proach him—professing to be a messenger from heaven, and to 
, come charged with the disclosure of eternal truth. After the 
i, message has been delivered, and authenticated by such proofs as 
m are deemed necessary and expedient, after the whole scheme has 
™ been developed and urged upon his reception as the immediate 


communication of heaven, we may conceive him to enter on a train 


ts of reflection somewhat like the following. —That there exists some 
great and mysterious being veiled from the eyes of mortals behind 
in the visible scenes of the material universe, the mere contemplation 

of nature, of the various forms of animated existence, of the phe- 
af nomena of earth and seas, and of the wonderful economy of the 
ot sun and moon, and stars, is sufficient to convince me. After all 
of my researches into the nature and purposes of that stupendous 
a- being had proved unavailing, and failed to satisfy my eager desires, 
| I have now received a communication represented as coming im- 
Id mediately from himself. But on what ground can I give credit to 
or itassuch? Is it probable that he should make such a disclosure ? 
ch Is it in all respects worthy of him, to whom it is ascribed? Does 
he it bear those marks of dignity, is it characterized by that majesty, 


which might have been expected to distinguish the communication 
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of one so great and glorious as the governor of the universe must 
be? And what again are its tendercies in reference to the human 
character? Is it adapted to the present circumstances, and to the 
future prospects of man? Is it calculated to operate beneficially 
upon his happiness and his moral habits? And finally, what are the 
credentials, by which its divine origin and its binding authority are 
vindicated ? Are its evidences unexceptionable, satisfactory, and 
convincing —Such as abundantly to sanction my acquiescence in 
its truth, and even to demand my obedience to its dictates? Ifit 
be found to comprize all that is implied in these queries then I 
cannot reject it: I am bound to receive it as a discovery of truths 
in the highest degree important to man, and coming immediately 
from God himself; to do otherwise would be to act in opposition 
to the clearest intimations of my own judgment.”’ P. 15. 


Having thus illustrated one part of the province of reason, 
the author goes on to point out others. ‘The next adverted to 
is, that reason should be exercised in Judging whether any 
particular tenet is a part of revelation or not, Anda third is 
found in guarding us against taking any thing for revelation 
which stands in direct opposition to common sense : as in the 
instance of transubstantiation. The same thing is also 
exemplified in allowing an uncontroled range to imagina- 
tion in interpreting Scripture. ‘To this the author traces as 
well the mysticizing spirit of some interpreters of prophecy, 
as the very opposite sort of error, by which the Socinians 
and impugners of the doctrine of divine grace are led astray. 

The author next proceeds to the second question pro- 
posed, to ascertain on what points reason ceases to be the 
proper rule of admission or rejection. One of these is stated 
to be, that reason ought not to proceed so far as to reject 
a doctrine conveyed in a professed communication from 
heaven, on the mere ground of its being undiscoverable with- 
out supernatural and divine assistance. We cannot follow 
Mr. D. through many very excellent reflections which arise 
on the consideration of this part of the subject. We think 
he has discussed it with great propriety and effect ; and there 
is one illustration adduced, which, from its excellence, we 
must give entire. Itis introdueed when the author is speak- 
ing of the perverted use of reason by some persons of & 
piuilosophical spirit ; and ably exhibits the province of rea- 
son in relation to things revealed. 


«Thus the men, to whom we have referred, many of them 
highly ingenious, and some apparently not ill-affected to the truth, 
having made the moral relations and destinies of man an object ot 
their deep study and research, find no difficulty in acquiescing 0 
those propositions which are palpable and essential to their pre- 
13 
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sent safety, but are inclined to consider every accession of infor- 
mation upon points, which they could not satisfactorily clear up, 
as a reflection upon their own understanding, and prefer grop- 
ing in midnight darkness—the darkness of ignorance and doubt— 
to enjoying the advantage of a light which did not spring from 
themselves. The eye of unassisted reason, when applied to spiri- 
tual and eternal. things, is very dim and clouded; its sphere of 
vision is exceedingly contracted. It would be as absurd, there- 
fore, to make this faculty the standard of communicable or demon- 
strable truths, as it would be to judge of the extent of the ocean by 
the line of the visible horizon, or to estimate the dimensions of the 
stars by the apparent magnitude of the points which bestud the 
skies. They, however, deem it more creditable to their feeble but 
idolized power, to entertain no truth, to give a favourable reception 
to no opinion but what she has introduced to their acquaintance. 
We may sometimes have had an opportunity of witnessing with 
what asa self-complacence and contempt the untaught inquirer 
into the laws of nature, habituated just to that degree of reflection 
which was sufficient to make him obstinate, heard some of the 
most striking and best established facts of astronomical science ; 
with what a smile of disdain he listened to the description of the 
telescopic appearances of the several planets of our system, and 
especially to the intimation that the sun, in reference at least to 
us, was, comparatively speaking, stationary, and that in order to 
produce the grateful succession of day and night the globe of the 
earth every four and twenty hours whirled upon its own axis: we 
may recollect with what confidence and assurance he brought for- 


' ward the testimony of reason and common sense against these pre- 


posterous representations. Nay, we may recollect a period in our 
own lives, when, willing to give a general credence to the state- 
ments above-mentioned, we were notwithstanding in no small 
degree puzzled how it was, that we did not fall upon our heads, 
when in the course of the earth’s rotatory motion it became our 
turn to descend into what we deemed the lower part of the orbit 


which it described.” P. $7. 


A second general head of observation is, that reason must 
not prevent us from asseuting to a revealed doctrine, be- 
cause we are unable to comprehend the exact mode in which 
these facts that it affirms or involves, may subsist. Thisisa 
remark extensively connected with the doctrines of revela- 
tion, and indeed applies to the. whole scheme of the Scripture 
dispensation. And the author has carried his application of 
it to considerable length in reference to various doctrinal 
points. He has given some observations which he fears (and 
we think justly) may not be very clearly understood, but he 
has in consequence offered an illustration, which we wil 
extract. . 
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« To illustrate this, we fear, rather obscure enunciation, as well 
as the remarks by which it was preceded, let us suppose a philoso- 
phical lecturer to lay the following gruth before his pupil, in a lan- 
guage which he did not understand; or previously to his learning 
the meaning of the terms employed. « * A ray of light is formed by 
the combination of the seven primitive colours,’ In this case, there 
could be no exercise of assent, because no distinct ideas were con. 
veyed tothe mind. But let the pupil” (?)“ have a tolerably clear no- 
tion of the objects respectively specified by the terms of the proposi- 
tion, and there is no difficulty in his firmly acquiescing in the general 
truth, that a ray of light is formed by the union of the seven dis- 
tinct colours, although he may have never seen the experiment, 
nor have it in his power to form the most distant conception of 
the mode by which that union is effected, and the final result pro- 
duced. This assent rests upon the mere testimony of his instruc. 
tor; and as he has no reason to distrust that testimony, he can be- 
lieve with a certainty nearly as great as if he had personally wit- 
nessed the whole process, and perfectly comprehended the whole 
scheme. Or to exemplify the case by another similar analogy ; 
how easy is it to give the most prompt and unhesitating assent toa 
geometrical proposition, illustrated by a diagram, without the 
slightest knowledge of the process of demonstration. Where is 
the difficulty of believing, provided it be affirmed on credible au- 
thority, that the three interior angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, with a total ignorance of the properties in these 
figures which render such an equality necessary. The fact is, that 
truth, as an object of belief, is the mere agreement of things, or of 
ideas as the representatives of things, without any necessary refers 
ence to the mode of their agreement. Few things appear at first 
sight more strange and incredible, than that an astronomer should 
have it in his power to measure the magnitude and the distances of 
the sun, moon, and planets, in his study chair, or on the top of his 
observatory. Suppose the philosopher Newton, for instance, were 
to have taken a — wholly unacquainted with the principles of 
mensuration, and given him a cursory account of the process by 
which the ultimate points in question were attained : would it not 
be to such a person a mystery as incomprehensible as any that is 
proposed to our faith in the whole compass of the Old and New 
Testament. And yet, could he not, ought he not, upon the mere 
testimony of his more knowing instructor, to give credit to the 
simple fact, that the sun, the moon, and the plancts, actually had 
been measured, and that their respective dimensions amounted to 
such a number of miles? Would it not be the plain dictate of in- 
genuous and unperverted reason, that unimpeachable veracity was 
to be implicitly depended upon, and that whatever of obscurity, 
the several cases involved or appeared to involve, was to be attti- 
buted rather to narrowness of intellect and imperfection of know- 
ledge, than to any thing really incomprehensible or impossible in 
themselves ?””  P. 43. 
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If we rightly understand Mr. D. in this illustration, and 
in the whole passage to which it belongs, he goes upon the 
supposition, that two ideas, each of which separately is clear 
and intelligible, are presented to the mind, combined together 
ina way which it cannot comprehend. It seems, the ground- 
work of all his observations on the necessity of a reception of 
revealed doctrines, that though these doctrines may combine 
together two ideas; and that combination be altogether be- 
yond our comprehension ;—yet, that each of the ideas. sepa- 
rately taken, 1s perfectly level to our apprehension. For ex- 
ample, the Scripture represents the divine justice and the 
divine mercy co-operating in the work of redemption. We 
cannot comprehend how this co-operation can- take place. 
We, notwithstanding, receive the doctrine on the authority of 
revelation. We agree with Mr. Davies in the reasonableness 
of doing so; but it appears to us, that the principle upon 
which he considers it reasonable, will only be, that the ideas 
of divine justice, and of divine mercy, taken separately, are 
each perfectly clear to our comprehension. If they are not 
so, it seems to us, his argument would not apply. Now, for 
our own part, we must say, that either of those ideas, taken 
separately, are, to our apprehension, far beyond the powers 
of human intellect to conceive. Our opinion is, that Mr. D.’s 
proposition is too limited in its conditions. We conceive it 
true without those limitations; without the supposition that 


, either of the separate ideas were level to our comprehension. 


And not only so, but we think also, that this circumstance 
will afford even a stronger proof, that we ought not to tefuse 
assent to such Scriptural propositions. For if we had per- 
fectly distinct ideas-of two terms, and some combination of 
those terms were made, which, in its nature, presented diffi- 
culties to our conception, there might be some reasonable 
ground for hesitation. Whereas, to our minds, the very 
essence of the argument appears to lie in this, that if each of 
the ideas separately be incomprehensible, there can be no 
ground whatever for finding any difficulty, or feeling any 
hesitation, in admitting a combination of them, which should 
be equally beyond our comprehension, if asserted on sufficient 
authority. 

The rest of this part of the dissertation is followed up by'a 
train of observations, upon the whole very excellent; but 
upon the details of which we are unable now to enter. 

The last point which the author considers, is, that reason 
must not lead us to ¥eject revealed doctrines, because at- 
tended with difficulties which it cannot solve. It is in this 
part of his essay that Mr. Davies comes to consider that doc- 
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trine of Scripture, which we justly regard, as the greatest of 
all mysteries; the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. To this 
awful and momentous topic, the former remarks of our 
author most properly and forcibly apply. We cannot now 
enter upon the particulars of the subject ; but we must just re- 
mark, that in one point Mr D. seems to us to have gone per- 
haps a little too far, in maintaining (p. 60.) and again (p.61.) 
that when we assert this mnysterious doctrine, we do not mean 
that the Godhead is one in the same sense as that in which we 
assert the Persons to be Three. We think it evident, that 
our author is a sincere believer in this doctrine, according to 
its plain Scriptural meaning, and the formularies of the 
Church ; he must not suppose, therefore, that we wish to 
accuse him of intentional heterodoxy: but still we must 
question, whether the distinction which he would. draw is 
founded upon sufficient Scriptural warrant.— Whether it is 
not venturing a little too far, in the way of refinement, to al- 
low such a mode of explanation? We would not wish to 
dispute about mere words, but we think the supporters of 
the orthodox faith ought not heedlessly to open any door to 
refined distinctions, which at first may seem only to smooth 
away difliculties of expression, but may ultimately be turned 
to the utter perversion of the truth. 

We conclude with one more brief quotation, which, though 
short, is admirable, and will well close the subject. 


*¢ Such a sober, chastised, and limited exercise of reason as las 
been here recommended and defined, appears to be of great im- 
portance on this as well as on other grounds, that it will prove an 
effectual preservative against enthusiasm, superstition, and cre- 
dulity on the one hand, and against the baneful influence of a proud, 
self-sufficient, and sceptical philosophy on the other. It is calcu- 
lated to produce a general firmness, consistency, and humility of 
character—to regulate the judgment without damping the ardour 
of the affections—to enlighten the head without petrifying the 
heart—discarding every thing that is inconsistent and absurd, every 
thing that is vague and illusive, it secures a clearness of concep- 
tion, a harmony, a simplicity, and decisive conviction of mind: ad- 
mitting nothing without suitable evidence, it establishes belief upon 
a solid basis: not excluding mysteries, it affords an expansive range 
to the vigorous efforts of the understanding: while it checks the 
presumptuous intrusions of a prying fancy, it discourages not the 
well-regulated flights of a sublime imagination; while it banishes 
every wild, chimerical, and legendary notion, it reposes a calm and 
delightful confidence in the declarations af the God of truth. Rea- 
son thus exercised, renouncing the low, mean, and contemptible 
character of a quibbler and a railer against truths which it does not 
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understand, and was never meant to understand, is elevated into 


devotion—is sublimated into faith.” P. 66. 


This we conceive to be a very just view of a rational reli- 
gion, taking that term in its true sense. And in conclusion, 
we cannot refrain from adding a brief reflection on the very 
different character of that sort of religion which makes so 

reat pretensions to the exclusive title of a rational faith. 
Nothing, we think can, in reality, be less founded in reason. 
Among those who profess this sort of belief, it is evident in 
most cases that any thing rather than a calm, dispassionate, 
rational investigation of the subject, is the real foundation on 
which their opinions are built. It requires no very profound 
observation to see, that reason frequently means nothin 
more than the mere caprice of the individual; varying wit 
every casual circumstance,—every change of the barometer. 

Imagination too often holds undivided empire over the 
mind, and all the pleasing images which its power creates, 
become the idols of religious veneration: their unsubstantial 
forms are too often regarded as the realities of revelation ; 
and thus faith becomes little more than fiction, and religion 
a - se8t of romance. 

‘rom these prolific sources, (diversified in an infinite va- 
riety of ramifications) men are apt to derive self-delusion, 
and are led to substitute a mere vague uncertain feeling 
fur a reasonable assurance of the hope that is in them. 
We may, perhaps, admit, that such sources of error are, 
comparatively speaking, of little consequence as to their 
practical effects, provided we only suppose them operating 
on a well-intentioned mind. ‘There is, however, another 
source from whose inspirations men are apt to drink too 
deeply ;—from whose suggestions, under the disguise of rea- 
soning, the most dangerous consequences resu!t. How often 
are the apparent inferences of reason, in reality, only the 
bias of sinful inclinations and depraved moral affections, 
Unrestrained passions, and sinful propensities, too often 
lead men to mould and fashion their religious creed, so as 
shall best make it comply with and sanction their wicked 
desires and unlawful enjoyments: whilst, in so doing, they 
constantly profess to be guided only by the conclusions of 
reason. 

If any peculiar doctrine opposes or alarms them in the in- 
dulgence of their favourite vice, some profound principle of 
reason is sure immediately to suggest itself, according to 
whose conclusions the peculiar doctrine in question is soon 
proved to be altogether unfounded and inconsistent with ra- 
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tional belief. Thus, if spiritual and intellectual pride rule in 
the mind, it cannot be brought to submit to the belief of 
Scripture mysteries, and the humility there inculcated: and 
therefore it is that reason all at once discovers that those 
mysteries involve contradictions and paralogisms. In this 
way it is that sensuality suggests the most powerful argu- 
ments in favour of materialism. Thus the carnal mind most 
logically denies a spiritual state of existence: thus the 
man who is wholly set on the things of this world, most 
demonstratively confutes the belief of a world to come. 
Thus if a man be at once prone to every vice, he most con- 
sistently denies every doctrine of religion. If he find that he 
in no part of duty displays any obedience towards God, and 
in none of his thoughts cultivates any love towards him, he, 
by very easy inference, completes the climax of folly, and 
‘* saith in bis heart there is no God.” Such we believe to be 
some of the fallacies which Mr. Davies’s Essay is well calcu- 
lated to expose. He urges those who would wish to regu- 
late their religious belief on real and genuine principles of 
reason, at least, in the first place, to endeavour to take a 
dispassionate view of the foundation on which the super- 
structure of a truly rational religion may be erected ; and 
to avoid the fallacious sophistries which to guard against, 
while they are in direct variance with reason, too often 
assume its name and usurp its office. Mr. Davies, by his 
very perspicuous exposition, leads his readers to recognize 
the proper oflice of reason in weighing the proofs of revela- 
tion : that of faith in receiving and practically honouring what 
has been proved to be of divine communication. He very 
properly and forcibly urges the believer carefully to observe 
the use and design for which doctrinal belief should be em- 
ployed; and diligently to secure to the motives that spring 
from it their proper influence in practice: so that no immoral 
tendency or corrupt affection may lead to wilful misappre- 
hension or profane denial of religious truth. 

In one word, if reason be the proper judge of the evidences 
of revelation, let us not make their reception depend on pas- 
sion or imagination: if it be the proper result of doctrinal 
belief, that our practice should be regulated by that belief, 


let us not invert the order of things, and regulate our belief 
by our practice. | 
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The Inheritance. 


Art. II. The Inheritance. By the Author of Marriage. 
3 Vols. l2mo. 1, lis. Gd. Cadell, London: Blackwood, 
Edinburgh. 1824. 


THE expectations awakened as well by the intrinsic merits 
of ‘‘ Marriage,” as by the distinguished eulogium passed 
upon it in the “ ‘Tales of my Landlord,” have not been dis- 
appointed by the present work, the production of the same 
pen. If the fair authoress, to whom report assigns it, has 
not as yet rivalled the fashionable authors of the day in the 
number of her compositions, she may at least boast with the 
lioness in the fable, ‘‘ that she produces one at a time, and 
that a lion.” Indeed we know of no novel founded on the 
occurrences of mere familiar life, with which the present may 
not challenge a comparison, whether as relates to its instruc- 
tive morality, its rich vein of humour, or its discrimination 
of character: and it evidently bears the marks of time and la- 
bour well spent in bestowing on it a high finish. | 
The ground-work of the story is as follows. Mrs, St. Clair, 
the low-born and portionless wife of a man of rank, by whose 
friends she is discountenanced, is induced, by way of increas- 
ing her influence with them, to pass off the child of her nurse 
as her own; and, at the death of her husband, quits the Con- 
tinent for Scotland, in order to introduce Gertrude, the 
heroine of the tale, to her supposed uncle, Lord Rossville. 
Having been recognized by the latter as his presumptive 
heiress, Gertrude becomes an object of attention to Colonel 
Delmour, his nephew, a profligate man of fashion and a sen- 
timental hypocrite, whose prepossessing address and exterior 
succeed in obtaining her affections, while Edward Lyndsay, 
her remaining cousin, a man of sterling merit, and secretly 
attached to her, is neglected and overlooked. The intentions 
-of Lord Rossville, who designs her for the wife. of a third 
nephew, the elder brother of Colonel Delmour, are frustrated 
by his own death, which leaves Gertrude uncontrolled mistress 
of her own inclinations, a large fortune, and a title in her own 
right. Circumstances however occur, which put her adoptive 
mother’s secret in the power of a vulgar American, connected 
with the family of the deceased nurse; who appears on the 
scene to threaten and extort money from Mrs. St. Clair, and 
perplex the conjectures of poor Gertrude. On finding out 
the real state of the case, the latter voluntarily relinquishes 
the title and inheritance of Rossville, and in consequence 
loses the affections of her lover, on whom these advantages 
devolve by his elder brother’s death. With a very proper 
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regard, however, to poetical justice, he is himself soon dis- 
patched in a duel oceasioned by the intidelities of the lady 
whom he has preferred to Gertrude as a wife, and his wealth 
and honours Teteive on Lyndsay, who, it is needless to say, 
succeeds in obtaining Gertrude’s affections, and finds in her a 
valuable partner, improved and chastened in the school of 
Seiten ca 

ere is nothing, perhaps, very new or remarkable either 
in the incidents which compose this story, or in the characters 
who figure in it: both, however, are worked up ina highly 
interesting and amusing manner by the talents of the authoress, 
in whose hands common-place materials assume an air of 
originality. The portraits of Gertrude, Colonel Delmour, 
and Lyndsay, though well discriminated, are of a nature 
which does not require much description on our parts; but 
the elder dramatis persone afford several admirable varieties 
of bores, equal or superior to Aunt Jacky and Aunt Grizzy; 
and of whom we will give specimens in the authoress’s own 
words. First in rank and place comes the pompous good 
natured uncle, a solemn and methodical trifler. 


** Lord Rossville’s character_was one of those whose traits, though 
minute, are as strongly marked as though they had been cast ina 
large mould. But, as not even the powers of the microscope can 
impart strength and beauty to the object it magnifies, so no bio- 

rapher could have exaggerated into virtues the petty foibles of his 
mind, Yet the predominating qualities were such as often cast a 
false glory around their possessor—for the love of power and the 
desire of human applause were the engrossing principles of his 
soul, In strong capacious minds, and in great situations, these in- 
centives often produce brilliant results; but in a weak contracted 
mind, moving in the narrow sphere of domestic life, they could 
only circulate through the thousand little channels that tend to in- 
increase or impair domestic happiness. As he was not addicted to 
any particular vice, he considered himself as a man of perfect. vir- 
tue ; and having been, in some respects, very prosperous in his for- 
tune, he was thoroughly satisfied that he was a person of the most 
consummate wisdom. With these ideas of himself, it is not sur- 
prising that he should have deemed it his bounden duty to direct 
and manage every man, woman, child, or animal, who came within 
his sphere, and that too in the most tedious and tormenting man- 
ner. abe the most teazing point in his character was his am- 
bition—the fatal ambition of thousands—to be thought an eloquent 
and impressive speaker ; for this purpose, he always used ten times 
as many words as were necessary to express his meaning, and those 
too of the longest and strongest description. Another of his tor- 
menting peculiarities was his desire of explaining every thing, by 
which he always perplexed and mystified the simplest subject, Yet 
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he had his good points, for he wished to see those around him 
happy, provided he was the dispenser of their happiness, and that 
they were happy precisely in the manner and degree he thought 
proper. In short, Lord Rossville was a sort of petty benevolent 
tyrant; and any attempt. to enlarge his soul, or open his under- 
standing, would have been in vain, Indeed, his mind was already 
full, as full as it could hold, of little thoughts, little plans, little no- 
tions, little prejudices, little whims, and nothing short of regenera- 
tion could have made him otherwise. He had a code of laws, a 
code of proprieties, a code of delicacies, all his own, and he had 
long languished for subjects to execute them upon.” Vol. I. p. 23. 


The authority of this potent personage is defied, and his 
set speeches disconcerted, by a busy, bustling Miss Pratt, a 
hanger-on and relation of the family. 


* Her light frothy babbles disconcerted his heavy sonorous 
speeches ; her brisk familiarity detracted from the dignity of his 
manner :—it was as impossible for him to be the dignified noble- 
man, with Miss Pratt at his elbow, as it would have been with an 
ape on his shoulder.” Vol. I. p. 272. 


The following is an instance, among many, of the manner 
in which the peer and his humble spinster cousin play one 
another off. 


“ Lord Rossville, who had been vainly watching for an opening, 
now took advantage of it, and with one of his long supp 
sonorous hems, bespoke him as follows :— 

“* Although I have not given much of my time or attention to 
the study of physiognomy, as I do not conceive it is one likely to 
be productive of beneficial results to society; yet I do not hesitate 
to admit the reality of those analogies of feature which may be, 
and undoubtedly are, distinctly traced through successive genera- 

-tions—the family mouth, for example,’ pointing to a long-chinned 
pinky-eyed female, with a pursed up mouth hanging aloft, * as 
pourtrayed in that most exemplary woman, the y Janet St. 
Clair, has its prototype in that of my niece,’ turning to Gertrude ; 
‘while, in the more manly formed nose of Robert first Earl of 
> ax ea an accurate physiognomist might discern the root, as 
t were——’ 

““¢ My dear Lord Rossville!’ exclaimed Miss Pratt, throwing 
herself back in her chair, ‘I hope you're not going to say Miss St. 
Clair has the nose of Red Robby, as he was called—root indeed !— 
& pretty Compliment! If it was a root, it must have been a beet 
root—as Anthony Whyte says, it’s a nose lie the handle of a 
pump-well—and as~for Lady Janet's mouth—he says it’s neither 
more nor less than a slit in a poor’s-box’.” Vol. I, p. 83. 


It is not, however, upon Lord Rossville alone, that Miss 
Pratt (the secret of whose attractions is slily developed in 
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Vol. I. p. 102.) exercises her tormenting powers. Like the 
fly, to which she is in another place compared, she is always 
buzzing about, discovering intuitively every body’s sore place, 
and galling them in tarns by her desultory attacks. One of 
the most amusing and characteristic scenes in the book, 
however, is that in which she insinuates herself into the good 
graces of Mr. Adam Ramsay, the uncle of Mrs. St. Clair, a 
dry, suspicious, sarcastic, austere old miser, whose admiration 
of her sense and notability is not unmixed with doubts as 
alarming as those of Othello. 

Uncle Adam himself is one of those repulsive persons who 
are destined to improve greatly on acquaintance—a charac- 
ter in short, which like a melon, possesses much sweetness 
of nature under a rough exterior, and requires only to be 
— in order to be appreciated. Like the old uncle in 

argaret Lyndsay, his more kindly sympathies are only 
frozen up under the influence of blighted affection and early 
disappointment, and remain to be thawed again by the first 
favourable opportunity. His imtegrity and sense of honour 
is strong and genuine, and his bitter sarcasms only fall upon 
the mean, the selfish, and the ostentatious. The following 
passage, which shews accurate observation of human nature, 
is the key to such of his follies and crabbed humours as ap- 
pear more prominent, 


‘‘ But before parting with Mr. Ramsay, we must here observe, 
that he is not the only one who has attempted to walk as if unton- 
trolled by the scan of that dread power, commonly called the eyes 
of the world. Few, if any, however, have ever arrived at entire 
emancipation from its influence, which extends more or less over 
all mankind. Uncle Adam flattered himself that he was one of 
the happy few who had escaped from its thraldom—but alas! poor 
man, its yoke was still upon him, and, unconscious of his chains, he 
hugged himself in his freedom. He cared not, indeed, that the 
world should call him a miser—he cared not that the world should 
call him a churl—he cared not that the world should call him odd 
—he cared not that the world should say he lived in a mean house, 
or wore a shabby hat, or an old fashioned wig; but he cared lest 
the world should think he cared for the world—or should say that 
he was vain, or proud, or ostentatious, or expensive; and it was 
this which made him often deny himself many a little comfort, 
many a harmless gratification, many an innocent desire he had in 
common with that world he so much despised. To be free from 
the eyes of the world has been the aim of many, but the attain- 
ment of few. Man is not born to be free, and when all restraint 
is laid aside, the wickedness of the human heart displays itself m 
the most hideous forms. "Tis to the Christian alone that such free- 
dom belongs, and he only can say, ‘Je crains Dieu et n'ai pomt 
d’autre crainte.” Vol. I. p. 207. 
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His niece, Mrs. Major Waddell, is a fit object for his se- 
verest rebuffs, and receives a double allowance of them, to our 
great satisfaction. The pride, pomp, and circumstance of her 
engagement, her wedding, her bridal debut, her equipage, 
silver corners, rings, mulligatawney, and singing, her parade of 
conjugal anxiety, and her seltish vulgar pride, form altoge- 
ther an inimitable compound in which nothing is overdone. 
A strong disgusting twang’is diffused through the whole of 
the olio, like the ‘* soupcon de l'ail” in the hands of a skilful 
cook, without being too prevalent in any particular part, and 
the character is well contrasted with the simple good-natured 
vulgarity of poor Lilly, her sister. ‘The ill-timed visit of the 
latter, backed by the whole family of the Larkins’s, and their 
unfortunate rencontre with the Duchess of St. Ives, is a piece 
of ludicrous perplexity worthy of Beresford’s Miseries ; but 
perhaps the most vivid and humourous domestic scene in the 
book, is laid in the “ merdaille” (to borrow a strong and 
expressive term from our neighbours), of the Fairbairn esta- 
blishment. We beg to recommend the whole chapter to the 
study of doting papas and mamas, quoting however for their 
especial use the more serious reflections interspersed. 


“ Mrs. Fairbairn was one of those ladies, who, from the time she 
became a mother, ceased to be any thing else. All the duties, 
pleasures, charities, and decencies of life were henceforth concen- 
trated in that one grand characteristic; every object in life was 
henceforth viewed through that single medium. Her own mother 
was no longer her mother; she was the grandmama of her dear 
infants—her brothers and sisters were mere uncles and aunts— 
and even her husband ceased to be thought of as her husband 
from the time he became a father. He was no longer the being 
who had claims on her time, her thoughts, her talents, her af- 
fections ; he was simply Mr. Fairbairn, the noun masculine of Mrs, 
Fairbairn, and the father of her children. Happily for Mr. Fair. 
bairn, he was not a person of very nice feelings, or refined taste ; 
and although, at first, he did feel a little unpleasant when he 
saw how much his children were prefefred to himself, yet, in 
time he became accustomed to it; then came to look upon Mrs, 
Fairbairn as the most exemplary of mothers, and finally resolved 
himself into the father of a very fine family, of which Mrs, Fair- 
bairn was the mother. In all this there was more of selfish egotism, 
and animal instinct, than of rational affection or Christian prin- 
ciple ; but both parents piqued themselves upon their fondness for 

eir offspring, as if it were a feeling peculiar to themselves, and 
not one they shared in common with the lowest and weakest of 
their species. Like them, too, it was upon the bodies of their 

Hh 
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children that they lavished their chief care and tenderness, for, as 

to the immortal interests of their souls, or the cultivation of their 

minds, or the improvement of their tempers, these were but little 

attended to, at Jeast in comparison of their health and personal ap- 
arance. 

‘* Alas! if there be * not a gem so precious as the human soul,’ 
how often do these gems seem as pearls cast before swine ; for how 
seldom is it that a parent’s greatest care is for the immortal happi- 
ness of that being whose precarious, and at best transient, exist- 
ence engrosses their every thought and desire! But, perhaps, 
Mrs. Fairbairn, like many a foolish ignorant mother, did her 
best—and had she been satisfied with spoiling her children herself, 
for her own private amusement, and not have drawn in her visitors 
and acquaintances to share in it, the evil might have passed uncen- 
sured. But Mrs. Fairbairn, instead of shutting herself up in her 
nursery, chose to bring her nursery down to her drawing-room, 
and instead of modestly denying her friends an entrance into her 
purgatory, she had a foolish pride in shewing herself in the midst 
of her angels. In short, as the best things, when corrupted, always 
become the worst, so the purest and tenderest of human affections, 
when thus debased by seltishness and egotism, turn to the most 
tiresome and ridiculous of human weaknesses,—a truth but too well 
exemplified by Mrs. Fairbairn.”” Vol. I. p. 299. 


In the character of Lewiston, the vulgar American, and 
supposed father of Gertrude, whom it is fit we should men- 
tion as one of the prime movers of the plot, a good deal 
of tact and discrimination is shewn. Disgusting, coarse,“ana 
obtrusive to the highest degree ; he is neither brutal nor ill- 
natured, and commits the greatest abominations in the eye of 
good breeding, without inclining us to sympathize in the in- 
dignation of the refined Colonel Delmour, who is but little in- 
clined to allow for Transatlantic education. 

it would encroach upon our prescribed limits, to enume- 
rate and point out the many strokes of humour, and characte- 
ristic scenes, which serve as sauce piquante to the sound 
moral and religious lessons contained in the novel before us. 
Though perhaps the circumstances of the hearse and its con- 
tents, the pantomime described by Mr. Augustus Larkins, 
and the supper of Lewiston, may verge strongly on carica- 
ture; we have been too much amused by them to wish them 
a shade less broadly drawn ; and as to Miss Duguid’s letter, 
and the scenes in the sick man’s cettage, they are perfection 
in their way. And we may on the whole congratulate the fair 
authoress on an attempt which will confirm her right to suc- 
ceed Miss Austin in the peculiar line of novel writing which 
that lady’s death has left unoccupied till now, and which is 
calculated more than any other to combine entertainment with 
important moral lessons. 
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Art. III. Colombia: its present State, in Respect of Cli- 
mate, Soil, Productions, Population, Government, Com- 
merce, Revenue, Manufactures, Arts, Literature, Man- 
ners, Education, and Inducements to Emigration: with 
an original Map: and Itineraries, partly from Spanish 
Surveys, partly from actual Observation. By Colonel 
Francis Hall, Hydrographer in the Service of Colonbia, &c. 
Svo. ld4 pp. 7s. Baldwin & Co. 1824. 


Tuts is a very honest book. It is written for the purpose of 
persuading us to emigrate to Colombia: and more good rea- 
sons for staying away could hardly be comprised in the same 
number of pages. ‘The military good faith of Colonel Hall 
places him upon a very different level from Birkbeck, Flower, 
and the other cultivators of the North American wilderness. 
In the first place, he has no acres of prairie to sell—and in the 
second, be does not condescend to puff his adopted country. 
He dwells at great length upon the defects of the land which he 
recommends as to inhabit. Every one who follows the 
Colonel to Maracaybo, must go with his eyes open. If the 
plan is a bad one it will impose on nobody but the author; 
and if bis inferences prove incorrect, the ground upon which 
they rest is fairly stated; and the reader enabled to form an 
opinion for himself. 

In former days this would not have been extraordinary. 
But at present the current sets strongly in the direction of 
the marvellous. ‘The guileless Quakers of the Illinois have 
reaped a golden harvest, not from their bogs, but from their 
books. ‘The capabilities of the new Colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope have been exaggerated so adroitly as to impose 
upon Government, and a whole fleet of dupes. Botany Bay, 
with its ten thousand pickpockets is pronounced, upon com- 
petent authority, the finest country in the world: and when 
the continent of South America is restored to tranquillity, 
we expect that every mountain, plain, and brook will possess 
its tutelary deity in the shape of a panegyrical pampbleteer. 
The miners have sunk their shaft already; and silver and 
gold are coming home in such quantities as will depreciate 
the value of the precious metals throughout Europe, and fur- 
nish an easy method of liquidating the national debt. Colonel 
Hall threatens us with an inundation of sugars, a shower of 
coffee, and a superabundant supply of mahogany and indigo. 
In short, because England is the richest.country on the globe, 
her inhabitants are resolved to be a ‘hundred times richer. 


Hh? 
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The spirit of gambling and gullability is awake, and as fast 
as projectors start up, projectees present themselves to be 
operated upon, like calves for the hand of the butcher. 

We have no doubt, therefore, that if Colonel Hall had 
proceeded @ /a Birkbeck, proclaimed the establishment of a 
Maracaybo Company, with a grant from Bolivar of a million 
of fanegos of Savannab, he might have succeeded as well 
as bis neighbours. Universal suffrage, codification by Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham, no religion, and as little morality as pos- 
sible, would have proved so many additional recommenda- 
tions; and the gallant oflicer, in the words of Jack Cade, 
which he now imputes, somewhat irreverently, to his Colom- 
bian masters, might have exclaimed, ‘‘ You shall be all free ; 
and I’ll be a king over you.” 

But Colonel Hall, as we have said before, has too much 
integrity to pursue this contemptible course ; and we suspect 
also too much Quixotism to ™ satisfied with such an easy 
victory. With a love of paradox, quite natural to a gentle- 
man who dedicates his labours to Jeremy Bentham, and ex- 
ports the said Jeremy (if he lives long enough) “ to benefit 

umanity in ages yet unborn,” Colonel Hall paints Colombia 
in colours which will scare the wanderer from its coasts—and 
then politely invites him to Maracaybo. That there is land 
to spare in Colombia may be easily believed, and the govern- 
ment offer to give or sell some of it, (Colonel Hall cannot tell 
which) upon certain very ill-defined conditions, which: Colonel! 
Hall will not venture to expound. This is the temptation.— 
But per contra, the constitution, practically speaking, is still 
unsettled—the magistrates are irresponsible—commerce is 
loaded with restrictions—it does not appear that there is a mar- 
ket for surplus = aa lg ments enjoy a very equivocal 
toleration—the highlanders are affected with goitres—and the _ 
lowlanders die of the black vomit. We shall endeavour to let 
the author tell his own tale. 


“ The General Disposition of the Constitution, satisfactorily 
prove the liberal spirit which actuated its framers: the freedom of 
the press is recognized, and has been established by a law, which 
leaves nothing to desire but that it may be religiously adhered to. 

** All illegal arrests and ee all extraordinary tribu- 
nals or commissions, are prohibited : the houses, papers, and cor- 
respondence of individuals, are declared inviolable: the mode of 
trial by jury is recommended ; monopolies are abolished, and every 
species of hereditary rank or emolument forbidden. But, whatever 
may be its theoretical merits or defects, more interesting questions 
arise as to the practical advantages of this system, the manner in 
which it is administered, the hold it has obtained on the af- 
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fections of the people, and its adaptation to their peculiar political 
situation. It is not easy to answer these queries completely or sa- 
tisfactorily ; in the first place it is an experiment, and political ex- 
periments are of all others the most fallacious, especially when they 
are not strictly in harmony with the natural interests of society ; 
the idea of a country so extensive, so thinly inhabited, and so de- 
fective in its communications, united into a single republic, the ca- 
pital of which is at a greater distance from the exterior provinces, 
taking the embarrassments of travelling into consideration, than 
these are from Madrid, is evidently replete with difficulties, the 
first and most obvious of which is, the want of responsibility on the 
part of the various provincial magistrates, who will always laugh to 
scorn either complaints’ or impeachments, which the parties inte. 
rested must be ruined in attempting to prosecute, even were justice 
less tardily administered than is the Spanish fashion. Amid a 
people whose spirit has been crushed by the despotism of ages, it 
will be Jong ere individuals can be found, who, with no other sup- 
port than the laws, and the sympathy of their fellow-citizens, will 
dare to brave the indignation of the government, and insist ar 
justice as a right too obvious to be denied ; such an effort would, I 
fear, under existing circumstances, be rather deemed an act of 
madness than of political duty, and yet until such a spirit not only 
exists but becomes prevalent, is not only tolerated, but cherished 
hy applauded, there can be no such thing as practical liberty,” 

» 19. 

“It is impossible to speak favourably of the administration of 
justice in Colombia ; the civil and criminal codes are little more 
than a collection of superstitions and abuses, under the names of 





. Laws of Castile, Royal Ordinances, Laws of the Indies, and various 


other compilations of Spanish decrees, and colonial regulations, 
from which, to the vexation of the suitor, and benefit of the lawyer, 
contradictory decisions may be extracted on every possible point 
of litigation.” P. 23. 

“In Colombia, the little which exists of social luxury is con- 
fined to Caracas, and two or three sea-port towns. Throughout 
the whole of the interior, the comforts and even the decencies of 
life are unvalued, because unknown. ‘The man who can eat beef 
and plantains, and smoke segars as he swings in his hammock, is 
possessed of almost every thing his habits qualify him to enjoy, or 
to which his ambition prompts him to attain—the poor have little 
jess, the rich scarcely covet more.” P. 36. 

“ During the last year, the Vice-president, urged onmost pro- 
bably by the Creole merchants, issued a decree proibiting fo- 
reigners from trading in the country on their own account, and 
compelling them to consign themselves to the natives, This is 
worthy of the worst times of the Spanish Government, especially 
when it is remembered, that it is to foreign merchants and to foreign 
arms Columbia is at this moment indebted for political exist- 
ence.” P. 39. 
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“* The want of internal communications is a considerable drawback 
on the natural advantages of the country—throughout the whole 
of the Republic there is not a road passable for wheel-carriages, 
nor even one which can be travelled without risk of life or limbs; 
every species of commodity is conveyed on mules.”’ P. 44. 

To form an adequate idea of the small progress the most ne- 

cessary arts of life have made in Colombia, we must transport our- 
selves, I was about to say, to the Saxon period of European civili- 
zation, but though this comparison might be apt in some points, it 
would be doing our ancestors injustice in others, since the public 
edifices of that temote period, in many instances, possess a gran- 
dear and solidity, which it would be vain to look for in the build- 
ings of this country. Houses of all classes are built of mud, some- 
times mixed with stones, sometimes plastered on wattles, but always 
equally unsubstantial ; in fact, when the means are compared with 
the end, it is wonderful any one has the courage to set about 
building a large house. The application of labour is neither aided 
by machinery, wheel-carriages, or even by a wheel-barrow: the 
earth dug from the foundation, or collected to make the walls, is 
carried in trays on men’s heads, or on an hide dragged along the 
groan while a string of asses may be seen with small panniers 
ull of bits of stones, or dragging each too small sticks of timber— 
altogether presenting such a picture of lazy imbecility as would dis- 
grace any thing but a community of sloths. The finishing is 
equally defective: it would be vain to look for a right angle ora 
straight line in the walls, or for a beam or rafter squared or planed ; 
the ee and windows would be inadmissible in an English stable. 
The consequence of all this is, that whoever desires to build ac- 
cording to European ideas of decency, must send to the colonies 
for workmen of every description, or import his house ready made. 
The same observations apply to every branch of handicraft : fur- 
niture, cloaths, shoes and boots, saddlery, in short, every thing 
used or worn, must be sought from abroad.” P. 48. 


Such are a few of the inducements to settle in Colombia. 
Colonel Hall seriously recommends this paradise to his 
countrymen; hopes that our West Indian planters will transfer 
their capital to the Continent; instructs the wealthy agricul- 
turist how to obtain a gift or a purchase of land, and to farm 
it to his infinite profit with labourers imported from England. 
English farmers are to treat with the M. Zea for the time 
being, the agent, accredited or unaccredited, of the Republic 
of Colombia, and English ploughmen are to brace their nerves 
in the cool savannahs of the tropics. The subjects of King 
George are *o become subjects of Bolivar, and pledge them- 
selves to conform to the provisions of a new and unsettled 
codification ; impeded by forms which they will never com- 
prehend, and administered in a language which they cannot 
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speak! In the Colombian edition of the Book of Fallacies, 
Mr. Bentham should give us a chapter upon the ‘ Fallacies 
of Emigration.” | 

Having extracted a few of the discouraging passages, 
candour requires us to notice some of a different description. 
The very names of the fruits are enough to make our mouths 
water. 


** The vegetables peculiar to the warmer districts, are, sweet 
yuccas, yams, sweet potatoes, apios, arracachas, pepers, bering- 
henas or egg-plants, tomatas, and various species of gourds or 
pumpkins, The fruits are pine-apples, melons, oranges, lemons, 
limes, Cocos, aguacates, (called in the colonies vegetable marrow), 
guanavanas or sour-sops, chirimoyas, granadillas, mameyas, sapotes, 
papagayas, and nisperos, besides many peculiar to the country, and 
little known by name or description in Europe.” P. 69. 


There, Mr. Bull, is there ag thing like that in Kent or 
Worcestershire! Arrachachas, beringhenas, chirimoyas, and 
granadillas! We shall never relish gooseberries and currants 
again. 


‘ Animal food is equally abundant: in the plains, previous to 
the revolution, an ox was worth nothing: but his hide, and fre- 
quently no part of the flesh was consumed but the tongue; in 
other parts of the country, where cattle are not raised, meat is 
always so cheap as to be within the means of the poorest labourer ; 
the ordinary value of an arroba, or twenty-five pounds, on the 
coast, is one dollar. Mutton is plentiful in the mountain country ; 
a sheep is worth about a dollar, When sheep are scarce, their 
place is supplied by goats, at about five or six reals each (about 
three shillings). The value and quantity of poultry depend entirely 
on the disposition of the inhabitants, since it is raised without cost 
or trouble; yet, from the want of industry, it is both scarcer and 
dearer than in France: in fact, the use of it is, in most parts of the 
interior, confined to the sick, idleness being the only luxury for 
which the lower and middling classes have any taste. Although 
the chase should never be reckoned among the permanent re- 
sources of the agriculturist, yet the wild fowl and animals which 
people the glades and forests, in every part of the country, and the 
fish and turtle which abound on the coasts and in the rivers, tend, 
not inconsiderably, to diminish the difficulties, and augment the 
comforts of thé new settler. As for the drinks of the country ; in 
New Granada a fermented liquor is used, called chica, made of 
Indian corn and molasses, sutliciently palatable and intoxicating. 
In Venezuela, and the warm country, the common beverage 1s a 
liquor called guarapo, made from sugar, extremely pleasant betore 
the fermentation is carried far, when it becomes acid aud intoxi- 
cating, in which state it is generally preferred by the common 
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eople: rum is manufactured in every part of the country of a very 
bad quality ; it is called aguardiente ; the consumption of it is very 
great: beer might be made in all the mountain country, and wine 
almost every where; but the Spanish laws prohibited the cultiva- 
tion both of the vine and the olive, as interfering with the sale of 
the wines and oils of the mother country.” TI. 70. 


We stated that the conditions of naturalization were ill 
defined ; the following is an extract from the laws relating to 
foreign settlers, and the reader will be surprised to hear, that 
it no where a what ‘the rights reserved to born 
citizens” are. For any thing in Colonel Hall’s book to the 
contrary, these words may include every right whatsoever. 


‘Art. 5. All the individuals of the said families, as soon as 
they fix their residence in the territory of Colombia, shall be es- 
teemed naturalized in the Republic, and shall enjoy the rights of 
citizens, with the exception of those that the Constitution reserves 
to born citizens, or to those who have resided a certain number of 
years in the territory of the Republic.” P. 75. 


‘‘ The matter of religion,” no great matter, we presume, 
with a gentleman who dedicates to Mr. Bentham, is treated 
of in the following manner. 


“ The matter of Religion requires more consideration. A law 
was published, dated August 22, 1821, to abolish the Inquisition, 
and restore to the ecclesiastical courts, jurisdiction in matters of 
religion, according to the canons and customs of the Roman 
Catholic church: the third article of this law says, ‘ Juridical 
proceedings in such cases (in matters of faith) shall take place only 
with respect to Roman Catholics born in Colombia, their children, 
and those who, having come from other countries, shall have 
enrolled themselves in the parish registers of the Catholics; but not 
with respect to strangers, who may come to establish themselves tem- 
porarily or permanently, nor with their descendants ; who can in no 
manner be molested on account of their belief, though they ought to 
respect the Roman Catholic worship and religion.’ 

‘* That Toleration is here established, as to the creed of fo- 
reigners, there can be no doubt, but it is not equally clear, that 
this toleration includes the liberty openly to protess and celebrate 
the rites of their respective forms of worship ; in such a case the 
law would require interpretation, and in what spirit would the in- 
terpretation be made? As far as respects the opinions of the in- 
dividuals who compose the government, and, generally, of all the 
enlightened men throughout the country, there is little doubt it 
would be favourable, but the interference of the clergy must in 
such a case be reckoned on; nor can it be denied that the govern- 
ment, perhaps from an exaggerated calculation of clerical influence, 
has manifested a disposition to humour the prejudice of this body, 
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which may render it a problematical question, how far the liberality 
of its private opinions might control its public conduct. The 
clergy, on the other hand, are no strangers to the contempt in 
which their doctrines are held by the enlightened part of the com- 
munity; but, as long as this inward feeling is accompanied by no 
overt act of secession, they console themselves with the influence 
they possess over the ignorant majority, and the knowledge that 
this influence must ensure them the consideration of the govern-_ 
ment. The toleration of a rival church, would, however, prove a 
very different affair: here is not only division of opinion, but 
threatened division of pelf and power, and the resistance to such 
innovation would, doubtless, be proportioned to the interests 
jeopardized, Travellers have-noticed the apparent liberality of the 
South American clergy towards strangers of a different creed, but 
their bigotry in such cases is only sleeping, because unprovoked ; 
a solitary Protestant traveller may be an object of curiosity, but 
not of dread or suspicion. Not so, when individuals of the same 
persuasion appear in hundreds or thousands. The abuse of heretics 
has long been the favourite theme in the pulpits of Caracas, and 
this city has been repeatedly threatened with a second earthquake, 
in judgment of such abominations, Without pretending to foretel 
what course would be followed by the government, or sanctioned 
by public opinion, when a case of toleration, in the full sense of 
the word, practically occurs, we may observe, that if Colombia 
pretends to tread in the steps of the United States, and to grow 
powerful by the admission of foreigners into her bosom, some 
change in her religious system, either legally sanctioned, or con- 
ventionally allowed, must eventually take place. The ecclesiastical 
regulations, which at present interdict marriages betwixt Roman 
Catholics and heretics, are, of themselves, a barrier against the 
amalgamation of foreigners with the existing population, and ex- 
emplify the impossibility of combining religious intolerance with a 
liberal form of civil government.” P, 112. 


So much for the Priests. The Physicians are but little in 
advance of them. 


‘“ With respect to the medical practitioners of the country, they 
are more to be dreaded than the diseases themselves ; they divide 
with the old women the whole department of quackery, ‘Their 
principal medicine is cream of tartar, with an endless variety of 
drinks and decoctions, which, perhaps, would do no harm if the dis- 
eases of the climate did not require prompt and efficacious remedies. 
If they chance to embrace a more methodical system, they seldom 
fail to misapply it; as I have known a patient in a case of marked 
inflammatory fever, suffocated by bark and stimulants. In dysen- 
tery cases their remedies are so feeble, that should the patient 
escape, it is at the cost of many months of debility and reiterated 
relapses, ‘They are almost entirely ignorant of the use of calomel 
and opium, or rather regard them with a superstitious dread ; their 
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drugs are always of the worst description, generally stale or 
damaged. In surgery vee: have no skill whatever ; in fact, what. 
ever reproaches might justly be cast on medical ee ear in the 
darkest ages of the profession, may, with equal propriety, be ap- 
plied to the living generation of Creole doctors, each of whom 
may fairly write over his Botica the wag’s label, 


* Venditur hic catharticum, emeticum, 
Et omne quod exit in wm, 
reter remedium.’” P. 126, 


The “ remedium,” certainly was not administered to our 
unfortunate adventurers in the service of Colombia. 


* Probably not less than 8,000 Englishmen have come to this 
country during the war as officers and soldiers; there are not now 
$00 survivors, and of this loss, three-fifths must be ascribed to 
drinking. In tropical climates, there is no salvation for the drunk- 
ard: a few may, by strength of constitution, prolong their career 
for five or six years, but the period of exhaustion must arrive, 
though the thread of life should not be snapt by sudden malady.” 
P. 129. 


It is impossible to read the preceding extracts, without 
admiring our author’s candour; but his judgment and dis- 
cretion are somewhat questionable. He invites the decayed 
English gentleman, and the unemployed English labourer, to 
dwell in a land which is proverbially the Englishman’s grave. 
He supposes that a settlement among foreigners, will be as 
easy nd comfortable to a horde of British peasants, as to a 
detachment of British officers; and flatters himself, that he 
cannot possibly be deceived on the subject, because, as we 
readily believe, he bas no interested motive for self-deception. 


‘** I have but one observation to make of a personal nature, and 
this is, to disclaim every thing like undue bias in the representation 
I have made of the advantages of emigration to this country. It 
not unfrequently happens, that they who recommend a_ plan 
have some interest in its adoption; and their statements, in such 
cases, as commonly take a tinge from their interests. 1 have no 
connexion, directly or indirectly, with any scheme of emigration, 
nor can the adoption or rejection of my ideas on the subject, in- 
fluence, in any manner that I am at present aware of, my future 
welfare. Neither am I misled by any advantages which have 
occurred to myself from a change of country; my success as 3 
military man has been too partial and too dearly purchased to 
dazzle my imagination. Whenever I quit Colombia, I shall 
scarcely leave behind me any other trophies than the sepulchres of 
my friends: I write that my countrymen may profit, if they think 
fit, by what I have seen and felt, and that England and Colombia 
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may hereafter add the ties of blood and relationship to those of 
political friendship.” Preface p. v. 


The gentlemen with whom these ties are to be cemented, 
may read their character in the following passage, with which 
we close this brief notice from Colonel Hall’s Colombia. It 
is not surprising that he should wish for a handful of his 
countrymen to leaven the society which he enjoys at Mara- 
caybo, but it is surprising and lamentable that so much talent 
and assiduity should be thrown away in fruitless endeavours 
to accomplish impossibilities. 


“If the line of Pope, 
‘ Most women have no character at all,’ 


have any general application, it can only be true with reference to 
the want of firmness and fixed principles of conduct in which edu- 
cation usually leaves females deficient, and in this sense it may with 
equal justice be applied to the Colombians. Long habits of » sn 
and oppression, partially counteracted by a feverish interval of li- 
berty, ill understood and imperfectly enjoyed; the almost total 
want of education, and absence of that moral stimulus, which, under 
the name of honour or character, forces every respectable individual 
of European society to a line of conduct conformable with his situ- 
ation ; all these circumstances have produced a negativeness or de- 
bility both in thought and action, which renders them troublesome 
to deal with, and unfit to be relied on. It is, in fact, almost im- 
impossible to calculate their behaviour except you could be certain 
of the last idea which has occupied their imagination, for the feel- 
ing or interest most immediately present is pretty generally deci- 
sive of their conduct. Does a merchant contract with a planter 
for a quantity of coffee or cocoa at a certain rate? in vain would 
he oo the bargain concluded, should another purchaser pe ex’ 
and offer the slightest advance of price. The readiness with which 
they break a promise or an agreement, can only be equalled by the 
sophistical ingenuity with which they defend themselves for having 
done so. In this respect they seem a nation of lawyers, who, 
‘with ease, twist words and meanings as they please.’ As the re- 
proach of being a liar is the last insult which can be offered or en- 
dured among freemen, so is the term lie the last to be used in de- 
cent conversation; here, on the contrary, not only is the expres- 
Sion a good one, and adapted to the meridian of the genteclest 


society, but the reproach of being a liar may be safely cast on— 


friend or foe with as little offence given or taken, as the term 
* Rake,’ or ‘ Prodigal’ would cause in a fashionable London circle. 
It is indeed a truth worth a ‘ thousand homilies’ in defence of 
liberty, that without it there can be no virtue.” P. 83. 
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474 Orme’s Bibliotheca Biblica. 


Art.1V, Bibliotheca Biblica: a Select List of Books on 
Sacred Literature ; with Notices Biographical, Critical, 
and Bibliographical. By William Orme, Author of Me- 
moirs of John Owen, D.D. 8vo. 491. pp. 12s. Longman 
and Co. 1824. 


In the present state of literature a book of this kind cannot 
fail to be eminently useful. If the maxim quoted by the 
author be correct in its principle, and that scire ubi aliquid 
possis invenire, magna pars eruditionis est, it must follow 
that a catalogue raisonnée is a very learned — and 
also that to know what a book contains is in fact to be master 
of its contents. One thing is clear, at all events, that, as 
no man can read or possess all the books which have been 
written on any particular subject, it is a great convenience 
to have the means of knowing which of them are most likely 
to answer his purpose when he has occasion for them. But, 
in order to secure this important end, a Bibliotheca ought to 
be distinguished by the following qualities. 

In the first place it ought to be written by a man who has 
learning and industry enough, actually to read the books, of 
which he undertakes to give the substance and the character. 
If he has not, his work cannot be of much value; for it will 
be found to consist of opinions taken up at second hand,and 
of abstracts collected from reviews, or borrowed from older 
publications of the same kind. There can be neither uni- 
formity nor consistency in the principles of such a book. It 
will occasionally bring together the doctrines, the criticisms, 
the praises and the censures of twenty different schools : and, 
accordingly, before the student can appreciate the remarks 
with which he is furnished, he mast make himself acquainted 
with the authors from whom they are severally taken. 

In perusing a Bibliotheca, it is unquestionably necessary to 
have some fixed principle to guide the judgment as well as 
to serve for estimating the character which is given of every 
particular book: and in reference to such a principle, it is, 
we maintain, of less consequence that the doctrines of the 
author be sound, than that they be known, steady, and con- 
sistent. For example, we should not much mind whether a 
catalogue of this description came from the hand of an ortho- 
dox divine, or from that of a disciple of Crellius ; whether it 
were put forth by an episcopalian, or by a rigid follower of 
John Owen: but we hold it of great importance that the work 
shall be the same in its principles, from beginning to end; 
and that we shall not have, in one place, the approbation of 
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a Socinian, and in another, that of a Trinitarian ; or the cen- 
sure of a Calvinist followed by that of an Arminian, and all 
this, without being put on our guard as to the nature of the 
authority on which the reputation of a book is founded. He 
who compiles a Bibliotheca can hardly avoid the inconsistency 
to which we now allude; and it is for this reason that we 
have expressed a wish that every such performance were 
executed by one man, learned, industrious, and steady. 

To render such a work useful and trust-worthy, it is re- 
quisite, in the second place, that the author be a man of a 
large mind and liberal views ; not attached to any party, and 
not bigotted to any particular system. He ought to be a 
person who will value writers for their talents, learning, and 
sincerity, and not merely because their opinions coincide 
with his own, or because they belong to the communion of 
which he isa member. He must be above praising men on 
account of their friendship to him, or extolling their books 
solely because he likes their persons. As a critic, his stric- 
tures ought above all things to be impartial; while he should 
never allow himself to pass over a work of real merit, from 
any private aversion to the doctrines which it supports. 

It would be desirable, too, that the author who takes upon 
him to guide, in any = department, the literature of 
the age, were himself conspicuous for learning, and in pos- 
session of so high a place in the eyes of the world as to give 
weight to his opinions. The feeling of character creates 
caution; and he who knows that his own reputation is in- 
volved in the estimate which he forms of others, will be slow 
to decide on those standard works, especially, which have 
been produced by the labour of successive generations. 

Mr. Orme has not all the qualifications now specified. 
His volume ts by no means original; his mind is not free 
from bigotry, or at least from strong party attachment; and 
he has not yet acquired that high name, in the republic of 
letters, which serves at once as a voucher for the absence of 
all undue partiality, and as a security that every thing has 
been accomplished which learning and talent can achieve. 
His book, howeyer, so far as it goes, will be found extremely 
useful. It is more convenient than the bulky production 
of Walchius; contains much information in regard to 
biblical philology of modern times, to which that erudite 
German could have no access; and it is a great deal more 
ample than the lists hitherto furnished in such recommendatory 
catalogues as these of Bishop Watson, Bishop Marsh, and 
YWartwell Horne. It cannot be concealed, at the same time, 
that it is to Walchius the most recent of our writers in this 
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field of enquiry, are under the greatest obligation. They all 
plow with his heifer; satisfying themselves, in the greater 
number of instances, with an abridgment of his more ex. 
ended and operose researches. 

One of the first books published in this country which 
contains any remarks on theological writers, was a ‘Treatise 
of Religion and Learning, and of religious and learned men, 
composed by Edward Leigh, and printed at London in the 
year 1656. In this work the author gives a large alphabetical 
catalogue of such persons ‘‘as were famous for zeal in 
the true religion or in learning.” The list, however, is not 
limited to Divinity, but is extended to publications of all 
ages and classes. Mr. Leigh’s plan unfortunately seems to 
have confined him, in general, to the title pages of the books 
which he records, or, at most, to a very brief character of 
them, derived in most cases from other authors. 

‘The Ecclesiastes, or a Discourse on the Gilt of Preaching, 
by Bishop Wilkins, may also be regarded as one of those . 
biblical treasures which have enriched the English language. 
It was published about 1640, and contains a very considerable 
list of writers in theology arranged under separate heads. Lu 
general, however, the Bishop gives merely the names of the 
authors, he seldom adds the title of the works, and scarcely 
ever expresses an opinion on the subject or merits of the 
several performances. About twenty years afterwards was 
published a small treatise, entitled, “‘ A Catalogue of our 
English writers on the Scriptures.” It goes over the books, 
chapters, and verses of the Bible, in their regular order, and 
mentions the commentators and other writers on each por- 
tion, the size of the works, and the dates at which they ap- 
peared. ‘This little volume is spoken of with considerable 
approbation ; and viewed as an index it is not withont its 
use. 

fn the third volume of the English translation of Calmet's 
Dictionary to the Bible there is a very copious Bibliotheca 
Sacra. It was published in 1732. The learning and re- 
search of the celebrated author are displayed to great ad- 
vantage, and go far to compensate for his strong partiality in 
favour of Roman Catholic writers. He devotes a great 
part of his work to the ancient commentators, and the re- 
mainder to the authors who belonged to his own church, on 
which account, a large proportion of the books recorded by 
him, possess an inferior denen of value in the eyes of a 
British divine. 

Mr. Orme informs us that the work which, in plan and object, 
the most nearly resembles -his own, is one written in Latin, 
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by William Crowe, who designates himself, Sudovelgiensis, 
Ludimagister Croydoniensis. It is entitled “‘ Elenchus Serip- 
torum in Sacram Scripturam; tam Grecorum quam Lati- 
norum.” ‘This volume, which is said now to be very scarce, 
was published at London in 1672; and furnishes, first, a list 
of the editions of the original Scriptures, and of a number of 
the ancient and modern versions. There is then, an alpha- 
betical list of writers on the Scriptures, which generally men- 
tions the country, profession, and religion of the authors ; 
with the time in which they flourished, the titles, dates, ex- 
tent, and various editions of their works. It contains a very 
large enumeration of works in little room; bat the cata- 
logue, it is added, is foolishly arranged according to the 
christian names of the authors, which renders it very in- 
convenient. Most of the writers, too, who are mentioned, 
are foreigners; and it rarely gives any other account of a 
book than what is supplied by the title. Of the production, 
now before us, the author speaks as follows. 


“ As the Bibliotheca is necessarily and avowedly but a selection, 
it may be proper to mention the principles on which it has been 
made, ‘The list of the editions of the original Scriptures is com- 
paratively limited ; and it would have been omitted entirely but 
that the work would have been incomplete without it. It is there. 
fore confined to the principal critical editions, In the selection of 
foreign works, there will be found many of the most valuable of the 
early continental critics and commentators, and a considerable 
number of the more modern writers of Holland and Germany. In 
general, the merits of the former class, and the sentiments which 
mark the latter are pointed out. Those who desire to follow out 
the enquiry, have only to procure the Bibliotheca Theologica Se- 
lecta of Walch. 

“In British works, the author has endeavoured to make the list 
as complete as possible; and it is expected that few works of real 
importance will be found to be omitted, General theology, syste- 
matic, practical, and polemical divinity, it must however be ob- 
served, are not included in the plan. Many more of the puri- 
tanical expositors could have been inserted, but there is so great a 
sameness in their manners and sentiments, that what is said of those 
who have been introduced will generally apply to the whole class. 
Some of the leading theological works in English, though not bear- 
ing directly on the exposition of the Bible, have been inserted on 
account of their importance ; and a few of the standard works on 
ecclesiastical history are mentioned. Many books on the Socinian 
controversy are also introduced, as that debate involves so much 
that belongs to the criticism and interpretation of the Scriptures,” 


We beg the attention of the reader to the following state- 
ment, which will sufficiently account to him for the namber 
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of Caledonian treatises on biblical learning, which are intro- 
duced to his notice by Mr. Orme, and not to be found in any 
similar repository. 


“ As Scotland, notwithstanding its religious character and advan. 
tages has been thought not to have produced many works of a 
biblical nature, considerable pains have been taken to furnish an 
account of those productions, which in earlier or later times, have 
proceeded from the pen of Scotsmen. For gratifying this partiality 
to his native country, the author hopes to be forgiven, though 
some of the works mentioned should not be deemed of great mo- 
ment, and many of them be now scarcely ever to be met with. He 
chiefly regrets that after all the research he has been able to 
bestow, both his list and his notices will be found very scanty and 
imperfect.”’ 


This partiality in favour of his native country is not a good 
thing, for it is accompanied with gross partiality towards 
individuals. For instance, we have books mentioned in the 
Bibliotheca merely because they are Scotch, which no bibli- 
cul student, in either division of the island, will ever have 
patience to read ; and among these favoured authors there are 
some lauded in a very high key of approbation, for no other 
reason than that they are personal friends of the kind-hearted 
compiler. ‘The ephemeral treatises of Mr. Erskine, for ex- 
ample, are he not only as being “interesting and beauti- 
fully written volumes, and as discovering a mind of no ‘ordi- 
nary acuteness and intelligence, deeply impressed with the 
importance of religion, and most intimately acquainted with 
it,” but as displaying such a degree of talent and learning, as 
to warrant the undertaking on his part, of one of the most 
difficult tasks in biblical philology. 


“T hope I shall be forgiven by the author, if this should meet 
his eye, for expressing my earnest desire, in which I know I am 
joined by many, that he would soon favour the world with his in- 
tended critical work on the whole, or part of the epistle to the 
Romans. Those who know Mr. Erskine’s talents, and his ac- 
quaintance with Greek and biblical literature, are able to esti- 
mate the value of such a work from his pen,” 


We happen to have seen both of Mr. Erskine’s half-crown 
duodecimos, and for young persons just beginning to think 
on religious subjects, they are not useless tracts. But what 
shall we say of the knowledge or impartiality of Mr. Orme, 
who, while he extols two brochures, written for boys and girls, 
forgets to mention the able work of Dr. Chalmers on the 
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external Evidences of Christianity, and Bishop Van Mildert’s 
Bampton Lectures! 

We deprecate all those paltry attachments and connexions 
which lead even clever, learned, and conscientious persons, 
to commit a literary injustice. Mr. Orme is an Independent ; 
a circumstance with which we find no fault, if taken by it- 
self; but whenever it becomes the occasion of groundless 
praise and studied neglect, we cannot fail to regret that a 
man, who professes to write for the public, should display so 
decided a bias towards national and individual partiality. 

We proceed to correct a mistake in this work in regard to 
Mr. Henry Dodwell, which, we think, we have observed else- 
where. Mr. Orme describes this learned person as ‘‘ a Non- 
juring Clergyman; born at Dublin 1641; died 1711.” 
Now, we maintain that Henry Dodwell was not only not a 
clergyman, but that he actually vacated his fellowship in 
Trinity College, Dublin, in the year 1666, for not complying 
with the statute in that respect; and this though Bishop 
Jeremy ‘Taylor offered to use his interest to procure a dispen- 
sation. His reasons for refusing to take orders, as given by 
his biographer, consist, first, in the great weight of the 
sacred ministry: secondly, in his natural bashfulness; and 
thirdly, in that he thought he could be more serviceable to 
the church and to religion, whilst he-continued in a da 
situation, than he could, if advanced to the priesthood. See 
the Life of Mr. Henry Dodwell, with an account of his 
works, and an abridgment of them, that were published, by 
Francis Brokesby. London, 1715. 

There is a slight mistake, too, in the following account of 
Dr. Shuckford’s work, entitled, The Sacred and Profane 
History of the World Connected, &c. Itis said that ‘‘ this 
is a standard book in its class; and that it was designed 
to complete the work of Prideaux which begins where that of 
Shuckford ends.” 

This statement is not literally correct; for as Shuckford’s 
labours terminate at the era of Joshua, and Prideaux’s do not 
commence till the period when the Assyrian empire was dis- 
solved, and the kingdoms of Israel and Judah began to de- 
cline, there is an interval of several hundred years between 
the end of the one book and the beginning of the other. The 
connection of the sacred and profane history of the world, 
from the death of Joshua to the reign of Ahaz, still remains 
to be written. 

There are to be found in this volume, among many omis- 
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sions of standard works which certainly deserved a place in it, 
a few redundancies which are not more satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. What does the reader think of the following 
treatise, as making a part of a list of books on biblical learn- 
ing ? 


“ Cowarp, WittiaM, M.D. a learned but sceptical physician ; 
born 1656, died 1725.—Second thoughts concerning the Human 
Soul ; demonstrating the notion of Human Soul, as believed to be 
a spiritual and immaterial substance united to Human Body, to be 
an invention of the Heathens, and not consonant to the principles 
of Philosophy, Reason, or Religion, London, 1702, 1704. 8vo. 

«« This work was published under the fictitious name of Estibius 
Psychalethes, and excited so much attention and dislike that it was 
burnt by the order of Parliament. It is an elaborate defence of 
the doctrine of materialism; and is mentioned in this place because 
of the quantity of critical disquisition on passages of Scripture 
which it contains. It was answered by Mr. John Turner, in his 
vindication of the separate existence of the soul; to which Coward 
replied, and Turner rejoined.” 


Is it not rather a whimsical reason for giving to a sceptical 
work a place in the Bibliotheca Biblica, that it contains such 
a critical disquisition on Scripture, as is opposed to the 
truth and spirit of all revelation, destructive to every moral 
principle, and subversive of the best hopes and anticipations 
of the human being? The school of Paine and Hunt, in their 
own way, deal likewise in critical disquisitions, and like Dr. 
Coward, bring out of the Bible, doctrines which no sound 
divine bas ever found in it; but no one has ever thought 
of ranking among the commentaries on holy writ, the Age of 
Reason, or the Preface to the Apocryphal New Testament. 

It struck us upon the first reading of Mr. Orme’s book, 
that there was in it a certain leaning towards the Dissenters, 
accompanied with a perceptible unfriendliness directed 
against the clergy of the Established Church. This may have 
arisen, perhaps, from an undue degree of prepossession and 
sensitiveness on our part; but when the reader has perused 
the following account of. Bishop Horsley’s works and cha- 
racter, he will probably admit that our suspicions are not 
altogether without foundation. 


“As accritic Horsley was learned and dogmatic. Stern, bold, 
clear, and brilliant, often eloquent, sometimes argumentative, 
always original, he was often led by his disdain of what is common, 
into hazardous speculations and hasty conclusions, and not unfre- 
quently into confident assertions of dubious and paradoxical points. 
His tracts in controversy with Dr. Priestly, which have been sev 
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times reprinted, and his discourses are also worthy of attention. 
Had the piety of Horsley been as evident and decided as his 


talents, his works would have afforded more pleasure to a Christian 
mind.” 


Bishop Horsley was a bold decided character, despised 
cant, and spoke what he thought on most subjects: but that 
he was deficient in rational piety, and in that decorum which 
became his profession, we have never heard asserted. Mr. 
Orme, however, does ample justice to his talents and learn- 
ing; describing the translation of Hosea, as one of the ablest 

ieces of biblical criticism in the English language. The 
Preface, says he, is admirably written, and contains the 
soundest principles of interpretation, as well as excellent 
views of the particular book to which it is prefixed. The 
version, he continues, is nervous and often characteristic of 
the translator’s mind, as well as of the prophet’s style. The 
critical notes display great knowledge of Hebrew, though 
occasionally they discover that Horsley was partial to novelty 
and paradox, and in some degree influenced by his Hutchin- 
sonian predilections. Few books are more worthy of the 
attention of the biblical scholar. 

Horsley’s literary character has received no additional 
credit, from the several works which have been given to the 
world since his death. Scarcely any one of them was fit for 
publication. ‘The biblical criticism in particular, consists of the 
mere jostlings which the Bishop appears to have made, while 
reading the Biblia Hebraica of Houbigant; and is, in fact, 
by no means worthy either of his reputation or of the public 
acceptance. 

Neither on Warburton is Mr. Orme disposed to lavish 
much praise. His love of paradox is, we admit, well known ; 
but we do not willingly subscribe to all that follows. 


‘* His levity, dogmatism, and surliness have often been exposed. 
His love of notoriety and of the marvellous was certainly stronger 
than his attachment to truth. While his talents will always be 
admired, bis character will never be respected. His services to 
theological science are of a very doubtful nature; and connected 
with religion they have been decidedly injurious. Parts of his 
system are true, and important and well supported ; but his main 
principle is a fallacy, unfounded in itself, and incapable of demon- 
strating the divine legation of Moses, were it even true. Had he 
maintained and illustrated the Jewish theocracy on proper prin- 
ciples ; had he perceived its bearings on the Christian economy, 
and acted consistently with its spiritual prerogatives, he could not 
have written his Alliance, nor would he ever have been Bishop of 
Gloucester.” “i 
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So much for that charity which thinketh no evil! We know 
not well what is meant by the accusation that Warburton 
did not act consistently with the spiritaal prerogatives of the 
Jewish theocracy—prerogatives which he certainly never pre- 
tended to possess, nor presumed to exercise—but we know 
that a man acts inconsistently with the precepts of Chris- 
tianity when he imputes bad motives to good actions, and 
that Mr. Orme is not altogether free from the iniquity in 
question. 

The sacred literature of the Bishop of Limerick is spoken 
of as follows : 


*« In this learned and elegant work, the author controverts some 
of Lowth’s views of Hebrew poetry, and applies others of them to 
the interpretation of many passages in the New ‘Testament. He 
shews that the Hebrew parallelism is to be found in many of the 
prose parts of Scripture as well as in the poetical. This no more 
proves the prose to be poetry, than the triplets of Johnson, and the 
musical sentences of Gibbon, prove that these learned writers 
wrote in number. Independently of the hypothesis adopted by 
Bishop Jebb, however, his work furnishes many important and 
beautiful illustrations of Scripture. It sometimes rectifies or esta- 
blishes the received text ; it removes grammatical difficulties, dis- 
entangles intricacies of construction, throws considerable light on 
some obscure passages, and explains several less obvious proprieties 
of expression. No book of criticism has lately appeared more worthy 
of attention from the biblical scholar, or more calculated to recom- 
mend the study of the Scriptures.” 


The criticism here, although not deficient either in respect 
or kindness, is not very good. If Hebrew poetry be chiefly 
characterized by the parallelism of structure pointed out by 
Bishop Lowth, it is unquestionably a fair inference that all 
compositions which display that particular form, are to that 
extent, at least, poetical. ‘The Bishop of Limerick’s argu- 
ment may not prove the prose to be poetry, but it will go 
far to make out that the poetry is only prose, somewhat modi- 
fied in its arrangement; and that such arrangement is not 
confined to those parts of hely writ which have been regarded 
as exclusively poetical. But this is a matter of no great 
consequence, as Mr. Orme does not pretend to be an Ori- 
entalist. As however he presumes to ‘try the spirits” and 
to appreciate motives, he might have found in this case, 4 
fine opportunity for saying something complimentary to an 
Establishment which now contains so many dignitaries who 
have risen by their own exertions; and who could use no 
other influence in gaining their preferment, than that which 
is connected with talent, character, and assiduity in pro- 
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fessional study. Warburton, he plainly tells us, would never 
have been a bishop, had he been a good Christian: but he 
forgets to add that many of our present bishops have been 
selected to fill their sees because they had not only proved 
themselves qualified, to expound the doctrines, illustrate the 
evidences, and confirm the truth of our holy religion, but 
had also adorned its mild and charitable precepts, by pious, 
consistent, and benevolent conduct. 

It remains a question, indeed, whether the compiler of a 
mere literary work is called upon to grant certificates of 
moral and religious character; and more especially whether 
he can be justified in assailing the reputation of those who.are 
no longer present to answer for themselves. Mr. Orme will 
understand us when we say, that in our estimation, there is no 
public man on record, whose motives were more questionable 
than those of Dr. John Owen, his great favourite: and yet 
in reviewing any of his books we should not think it neces- 
sary to observe that he disgraced good talents and con- 
siderable, learning by a marked and constant subserviency 
to the political rulers of his time; and that, throughout the 
whole of his professional life, he prepared the way for his 
several changes, by a species of management which had all 
the features of the most abominable hypocrisy. He noted 
the signs of the times, availing himself of every contingency 
which was likely to secure interest and preferment: and he 
did not finally repose in the arms of Independency, till he had 
exhausted all the hopes and all the wealth which Episcopacy 
could present or Presbyterianism could bestow. But his 
work on the Hebrews possesses not a diminished value in 
our eyes, merely because we are convinced that the author 
loved power, and hesitated little about the means of obtain- 
ing it. Its merits have nothing to do with his sincerity, His 
learning and his moral principles are to be tried by a different 
standard; for though he courted Cromwell; partook of his 
dissimulation ; enjoyed prelatical honours and preferment 
whilst he avowed the principles of Independency, he might 
yet understand the meaning of St. Paul, and ound good 
practical lessons upon the mysteries and figurative allusions 
with which the epistle to the Hebrews is replete. But we 
proceed to a new article. 


*“ Maceg, WILt1AM, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin.—Discourses, 
and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and 
Sacrifice, &c. London, 1812. 2 vols. 8vo, best edition with an 
Appendix, Ibid, 1817. 8vo. : 

“‘ This is one of the ablest critical and polemical works of mo- 
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oints, itis far from being an useless volume. The theo- 
ogical student cannet fail to derive much advantage from 
it; and the more learned divine will find it an excellent sup- 
— to the Bibliotheca Theologica Selecta of the la- 


orious Walchius, or to the erudite Bibliotheca Sacra of 
Le Long. 








ArT. V. Thoughts on the Present State of Popular Opi- 
nion in Matters of Religion, in England: addressed es- 
pecially to the National Clergy: with a Postcript re- 
specting the Home Missionary Society, &c. By the Rev. 
I’. Merewether, M.A. Rector of Cole Orton, Vicar of 
Whitwick, and Chaplain to the Most Honourable the 


Marquis of Lansdowne. 8vo. S4pp. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 
1824. 


THis is the work of a practical man, who has witnessed the 
evils he describes, and is zealously endeavouring to apply the 
remedies he recommends. It is entitled therefore to the re- 
spectful consideration of those who desire the religious wel- 


fare of our country—and the author shall state his objects in 
his own words. | 


a 


** To come, therefore, at once to the object proposed in the fol- 
lowing pages, I begin with avowing my opinion, that in matters of 
religion the public mind of England is at present_in a very, very 
unsound state. When I say the public mind of England, I mean 
the mind of a very large proportion of my fellow-countrymen. 
What the numerical extent of those so affected is, it would not be 
very easy to determine: especially as I am about to add another 
opinion: viz. that within the nominal (perhaps in the strictest 
sense hardly to be called real) communion of the National Church 
are to be found many, whom I cannot help classing with those la- 
bouring under the unsound state of opinion now to be adverted to. 
The number, however, as it appears to me, made up of these se- 
veral descriptions is very considerable. If this be the case, it cer- 
tainly does become a very imperative duty on the part of the 
Clergy to endeavour to arrest and diminish this evil, as far as is 
in their power.”? P. 1. 

** An arrogance prevails in the days in which we live, that sets 
itself up not only it is to be feared too generally against authority, 
wheresoever shewing itself; but also against admitted superior 
means of information and knowledge. In religious matters partl- 
cularly, not only do ¢ the lowest of the people’ aspire to the rank 
of preachers and teachers; but even more retired Christians, 
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though of a somewhat humbler cast than the former, do not scruple 
to set their judgments on a level with, if not in a rank superior to- 
that of their legitimate teachers, upon points on which they have be- 
stowed little comparative reflection, and on which they have en- 
joyed, comparatively, but slender means of knowledge. From this 
general overweening conceit, the National Clergy, above all other 
religious teachers, are the greatest_ sufferers, and have the greatest 
reason to complain: because in their persons right principles of 
revealed truth and enlarged liberal knowledge (the greatest share 
of which is with them) are the most deeply wounded. This arro- 
gance of private judgment therefore must be got over, before the 
Clergy can have that weight in public opinion on matters relating 
to their office, which they should have. Yet in the midst of many 
difficulties they labour under, they have likewise so many advan- 
tages partly inherent, and partly adventitious, that I do not de- 
spond,” P. 6. 


Supposing this diseased state of the public mind to be sub- 
dued, and the Clergy to have regained their due place in the 
national opinion, Mr. Merewether conceives that they must 
in the first instance direct their attention to certain inferior 
errors, Which he proceeds to enumerate and discuss. 


‘«‘ That the reader may be enabled to accompany me through the 
following details, I will here prefix the order in which they will be 
presented. First, on the point of inward impressions in religion :— 
secondly, a consequent disregard to its outward ordinances :— 
thirdly, as an effect of this relaxed communion, an unguarded 
habit of associating for religious purposes :—fourthly, as a direct 
consequence of this error, a growing indifference to the offence of 
religious division :—fifthly, as a sure fruit of this indifference, a 
disaffection to the office, character, and revenues of the Clergy ; and, 
lastly; as at once in a certain sense the cause and effect of the pre- 


ceding, relaxed and erroneous principles of religious subordina- 
tion.” P. 7. 


On each of these heads Mr. Merewether furnishes us 
with curious information and sensible comment, and we ex~ 
tract his account of the ‘ Bethel Union,” as a specimen 
of what is going on almost unnoticed in the world. 


“ The institution I allude to is that called The Bethel Union: 
and I rather believe the principle of this combination has been 
acted on to a greater extent in another way *, The ground-work 
of this establishment I understand to be that of associating Chris- 
tians ‘ of all denominations,’ on the Sabbath, for the double pur- 
pose of hearing the word of God expounded, and exercising them- 
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* “The Thames Rivermen Society is of a similar character with the above.” 
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dern times, Archbishop Magee is truly a malleus hereticorum. 
He is a most excellent scholar, an acute reasoner, and is possessed 
of a most extensive acquaintance with the wide field of argument, 
to which his volumes are devoted. The plan of the work is ob- 
jectionable. There are two discourses, an extended series of elabo- 
rate notes, with postscripts, appendices," and notes upon the 
appendices. ‘There is also a spirit of stern severity discovered, 
which is calculated to repel rather than conciliate an adversary. 
But the profound biblical information on a variety of subjects 
which the Archbishop brings forward, must endear his name to 
all the lovers of Christianity. On one or two points connected 
with the design of the atonement of Christ, a degree of obscurity 
hangs over the language of the work which a close attention to 
Romans iii. 25, 26. would remove.” 


Of the Bishop of Peterborough, the author speaks in 
terms equally high ; acknowledging that, on every thing re- 
lating to biblical criticism, interpretation, and the history of 
theology, he is quite at home. He acknowledges, too, that 
the Bishop’s lectures have furnished many of the remarks on 
books which are inserted in this Bibliotheca; and modestly 
declines pronouncing on the literary or theological qualifica- 
tions of the translator of Michaelis, whose numerous writings 
are well known to every scholar. 

We know not bother the admirers of Bishop Porteus 
will be pleased with the remark, that he has not in his Lec- 
tures entered fully into the doctrine of the atonement, though 
professedly expounding the sufferings of Christ. 


*‘ That he was a believer in it, no doubt can be entertained ; but 
how to account for his silence respecting it, I know not. The 
Apostle determined in all his ministrations, to know only Christ, 
and him crucified ; how a Christian bishop, professing to follow his 
example, could deliver and publish two volumes of exposition, 
from which it is scarcely possible to extract a complete view of 
the salvation of the Gospel, must be left to others to explain.” 


The last work we shall notice is that of Napier, Baron 
of Merchiston in Scotland, the inventor of the Logarithms, 
who was born in 1550, and died in 1617. It is entitled, 
‘A plain Discovery of the whole Revelation of St. John; 
set down in two treatises ; the one searching and proving the 
true interpretation thereof; the other applying the same 
paraphrastecallie and historicallie to the text.” Edinburgh, 
1593. 4to. London, 1611, &c. 4to. 

This curious work, we are told, produced a great sensa- 
tion when it was first published: a circumstance which was 
not at all owing to the philosophical celebrity of the author, 
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as his discovery of the logarithms was not announced tiJl 1614. 
It was translated into French, and published at Rochelle in 
1603 and 1607, and at Geneva in 1642; into Dutch, and 
published at Middleburg in 1607; into German, and pub- 
lished at Leipzig, Frankfort and other places. Napier’s 
account of the origin of the work is striking, and is given by 
himself as follows. 


‘In my tender years and barneage in St. Andrew’s at the 
schools, having on the one pairt contracted a loving familiarity 
with a certain gentleman, a papist ; and, on the other pairt, being 
attentive to the sermons of that worthy man of God, Maister 
Christopher Goodman, teaching upon the Apocalyps; I was so 
moved in admiration against the blindness of papists, that could not 
most evidently see their seven hilled citie Rome pointed out there 
so lively by St. John, as the mother of all spiritual whoredome, 
that not only bursted I out in continual reasoning against my said 
familiar, but also from thenceforth, I determined with myself, by 
the assistance of God's Spirit, to employ my study and diligence to 
search out the remanent mysteries of that holy booke.”’ 


Among the mysteries which the learned Baron thought he 
had discovered, was that the day of judgment should take 
place in the year 1688, or, at all events, between that date 
and the end of 1700! It is clear that Napier was no prophet 
in any sense of the word; and that the blindness of pa- 
pists which so much moved his ‘‘ admiration” has been aere- 
ditary in all the sects and denominations of the Christian 
Church. Newton even, the greatest interpreter of nature 
that ever spoke or wrote on philosophy, was doomed to shew 
his weakness as a searcher into the apocalypse; and it is 
curious to view, as labouring on the same ticklish and deceit- 
ful ground, the celebrated discoverer of the Logarithms and 
the immortal author of the Principia. ‘The latter, in par- 
ticular, a giant in phyics and geometry, came forth ‘an 
ordinary man,” as Bishop Horsley words it, in the arduous 
field of biblical learning and scriptural exposition. On the 
high mountains of sacred truth, except where they are illu- 
mined by the light of revelation, the most powerful of human 
intellects are found to stumble not less than the weakest: 
and thus we are not surprised to discover that Maister Chris- 
topher Goodman, and the learned Baron of Merchiston, 
made fvolish guesses and wrote ridiculous books, on that 
particular portion of the Bible, which, as Warburton re- 
marks, either found a man mad or left him so. 

We have already expressed our opinion in regard to this 
Bibliotheca Biblica. Defective as it is, in many essential 
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oints, itis far from being an useless volume. The theo- 
logical student cannet fail to derive much advantage from 
it; and the more learned divine will find it an excellent sup- 
lement to the Bibliotheca Theologica Selecta of the la- 
teas Walchius, or to the erudite Bibliotheca Sacra of 


Le Long. 








ArT. V. Thoughts on the Present State of Popular Opi- 
nion in Matters of Religion, in England: addressed es- 
pecially to the National Clergy: with a Postcript re- 
specting the Home Missionary Society, &c. By the Rev. 
I’. Merewether, M.A. Rector of Cole Orton, Vicar of 
Whitwick, and Chaplain to the Most Honourable the 


Marquis of Lansdowne. 8vo, S4pp. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 
1824. 


THis is the work of a practical man, who has witnessed the 
evils he describes, and is-zealously endeavouring to apply the 
remedies he recommends. It is entitled therefore to the re- 
spectful consideration of those who desire the religious wel- 


fare of our country—and the author shall state his objects in 
his own words. : 


“* To come, therefore, at once to the object proposed in the fol- 
lowing pages, I begin with avowing my opinion, that in matters of 
religion the public mind of England is at present_in a very, very 
unsound state. When I say the public mind of England, I mean 
the mind of a very large proportion of my fellow-countrymen. 
What the numerical extent of those so affected is, it would not be 
very easy to determine: especially as I am about to add another 
opinion: viz. that within the nominal (perhaps in the strictest 
sense hardly to be called real) communion of the National Church 
are to be found many, whom I cannot help classing with those la- 
bouring under the unsound state of opinion now to be adverted to. 
The number, however, as it appears to me, made up of these se- 
veral descriptions is very considerable. If this be the case, it cer- 
tainly does become a very imperative duty on the part of the 
Clergy to endeavour to arrest and diminish this evil, as far as is 
in their power.”” P. 1. 

** An arrogance prevails in the days in which we live, that sets 
itself up not only it is to be feared too generally against authority, 
wheresoever shewing itself; but also against admitted superior 
means of information and knowledge. In religious matters part- 
cularly, not only do ‘ the lowest of the people’ aspire to the rank 
of preachers and teachers; but even more retired Christians, 
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though of a somewhat humbler cast than the former, do not scruple 
to set their judgments on a level with, if not in a rank superior to- 
that of their legitimate teachers, upon points on which they have be- 
stowed little comparative reflection, and on which they have en- 
joyed, comparatively, but slender means of knowledge. From this 
general overweening conceit, the National Clergy, above all other 
religious teachers, are the greatest_sufferers, and have the greatest 
reason to complain: because in their persons right principles of 
revealed truth and enlarged liberal knowledge (the greatest share 
of which is with them) are the most deeply wounded. This arro- 
gance of private judgment therefore must be got over, before the 
Clergy can have that weight in public opinion on matters relating 
to their office, which they should have. Yet in the midst of many 
difficulties they labour under, they have likewise so many advan- 
tages partly inherent, and partly adventitious, that I do not de- 
spond.” P. 6. | 


Supposing this diseased state of the public mind to be sub- 
dued, and the Clergy to have regained their due place in the 
national opinion, Mr. Merewether conceives that they must 
in the first instance direct their attention to certain inferior 
errors, Which he proceeds to enumerate and discuss. 


*¢ That the reader may be enabled to accompany me through the 
following details, I will here prefix the order in which they will be 
presented. First, on the point of inward impressions in religion :—~ 
secondly, a consequent disregard to its outward ordinances :— 
thirdly, as an effect of this relaxed communion, an unguarded 
habit of associating for religious purposes :—fourthly, as a direct 
consequence of this error, a growing indifference to the offence of 
religious division :—fifthly, as a sure fruit of this indifference, a 
disaffection to the office, character, and revenues of the Clergy ; and, 
lastly; as at once in a certain sense the cause and effect of the pre- 


ceding, relaxed and erroneous principles of religious subordina- 
om,” PF. 7. 


On each of these heads Mr. Merewether furnishes us 
with curious information and sensible comment, and we ex~ 
tract his account of the ‘* Bethel Union,” as a specimen 
of what is going on almost unnoticed in the world. 


“ The institution I allude to is that called The Bethel Union: 
and I rather believe the principle of this combination has been 
acted on to a greater extent in another way *, The ground-work 
of this establishment I understand to be that of associating Chris- 
tians * of all denominations,’ on the Sabbath, for the double pur- 
pose of hearing the word of God expounded, and exercising them- 


te 





* “The Thames Rivermen Society is of a similar character with the above.” 
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selves in a joint act of prayer and praise. Now really if there be 
any thing like reflection iidlengin to the members of such an in. 
stitution, it should seem as if the slightest exertion of it must 
bring them to think of the benefits resulting from a permanent 
union in faith and worship : so that if any solid inference of advan- 
tage be to be drawn from it, it is, that persons belonging to it, 
should cease to be ‘ of all denominations,’ and assist towards 
uniting in one compact body, comprehending the whole nation. As 
long, however, as they meet thus, and call themselves ‘ of all de- 
nominations,’ the combination forms the most perfect anomaly, I will 
venture to say, of its kind, that this kingdom can afford. To agree 
to differ, and yet to unite in the very closest bonds of religious 
Do coe of faith and worship—is a contradiction in terms 

at no ordinary intellect can reconcile. Either the differences 
between these uniting parties are not worth contending for, or they 
must be such as to render association in faith and worship a thing 
impracticable, at least on grounds of common consistency, or with- 
out a surrender of principle and conscience somewhere. Either 
the different opinions of the Churchman, the Independent, the 
Baptist, and the Methodist, are on points which each might hold 
privately in peace, without disturbing general Communion (a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished); or they must have different 
formularies of faith, and different places of worship. One of these 
alternatives conscience and consistency require. A medium be- 
tween these two extreme points, so as to seem at. one moment to 
* be of one mind,’ at another to ‘ have divisions among them;’ is 
the most absurd and anomalous state that can be imagined. And when 
to this is added the still more extraordinary circumstance of ai one 
time a Baptist minister *, at another time the Independent, ata 
third the Methodistic teacher, being by turns allotted to be the ex- 
pounder of the sacred word; no more, I think, need be added to 
prove me this at least is one specimen of ‘ unguarded assocta- 
tion.”” P, 25. 


The ‘‘ Home Missionary” is still more completely exposed. 


“‘ Such are the first fruits of this (self-designated) Apostolical 
Society’s history, as to the Sagres of need for its exertions, But 
another case, which very speedily occurs in the statements, is one 
that I personally feel interested in adverting to, because it relates 
to a District, in which a Parish is situate, where I was once (though 
but for a short time) Curate: and in that character I am desirous 
of doing justice to the professional excellence of a kind Vicar, and 





* « The Church minister cannot, according to the rules of his Church, be an ¢x- 
pounder here. What, then, is to be said of those Chnrchmen (for some such I be- 
lieve there are) who frequent religious assemblies where their own teachers ca 
not officiate.” 
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highly-valued friend, as far as the insinuations of such a 
can in any measure be supposed capable of affecting him. 

“ Of a district, which, by a subsequent report, appears to be 
that in which the Parish I have referred to is situate, it is stated in 
the first Report: ‘ Here are sixty towns and villages containin 
twenty-five thousand souls, of whom not more than five thousan 
are privileged with hearing the Gospel.’ In the second Report, it 
is stated, ‘ In Wilts, Mr. Henry Larter is preaching with success 
in the town of Highworth, and in the villages in its vicinity.” And 
again, of the same district; * The ove yy district, over which 
you have placed me, continues to flourish; for all the places, with 
the exception of Wanbro’, seem to bid fair for a glorious harvest. 
The Lord’s work is gradually going on, so that I know not what 
place appears the most prosperous. At Filkins, Langford, and 
Clanfield, many, that were profane persons, havé in a measure 
given up the world, and appear earnestly seeking after Christ. I am 
persuaded, that the Committee would be gratified to see the silent 
tear flowing down the cheeks of those who, not long since, were 
addicted to immorality and vice; while we unfold a Saviour’s love, 
and point to his death as the way to Heaven; while others, with a 
rivetted attention, are anxiously listening to the delightful youn f 
Yet further, in the third Report; ‘Mr. Henry Larter is steadily 
pend his work at Highworth, in Wilts; and a minister who 

recently visited this station, says, * I could not be an indifferent 
spectator of what is doing for the villages of my native country. I 
am sure, if the friends of the Home Missionary Society, could have 
seen and heard what I did, on that day (the day of Mr. Larter’s 
ordination), it would invigorate them all, and stimulate them, as I 
hope it will myself, to redoubled diligence. In short, the Home 
Missionary Society, in that part of the country, is widely spreading 
life among the dead.’’ Nor should another passage be omitted, 
in connexion, if not with this district, yet with one immediately 
adjoining it; ‘ Mr. Walter Lowrie labours under the direction of 
the Wilts Association, and is fixed at Cricklade, where, however, 
he has relinquished a portion of his labours, as far as prudence 
would allow, in consequence of a zealous and Evangelical Minister 
officiating in the Church.’ 

“ Now, in reply to all these observations, in adverting to the 
particular case of the Parish of Highworth, although I could, with 
much personal satisfaction, dilate on the pastoral zeal and con- 
scientious diligence of the individual, to whom the spiritual charge 
of that Parish is by Jaw intrusted; yet will I abstain from saying 
more, than giving, as I can with confidence, a flat denial to the 
implied charge of this daring Society. Before Mr. Larter came 
to Highworth, and now, independently of his labours there, I 
assert, that in the Parish Church of Highworth, capable of holding 
@ great many persons, the Gospel been, and is faithfully 
preached: that both in Highworth, and its dependent villages, 
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there is a considerable, if not sufficient, supply of Church room: 
that the Sacraments are duly administered, and Visitation of the 
Sick, and Catechizing duly performed: and that it is rather the 
effect of a sectarian appetite for novelty, than of an humble and 
teachable ‘ hunger be thirst after righteousness,’ if a ‘ Home 
Missionary’ be needed. Yet of this place, and its neighbourhood, 
Mr. Larter reports, as stated in the Home Missionary Magazine 
of February last; ‘ At Highworth, I think I may say, without 
scarcely an exception (so far as I know), the whole of the adults 
in our Sabbath-morning congregations, are either resting alone on 
Christ for salvation, or with serious concern inquiring, What must 
I do to be saved? the young persons especially ; but they are per- 
secuted, And in March; ‘ Highworth Station: The labour olay 
station is so muclr on the increase, that I know not what can be. 
dene without the assistance of another labourer.’ 

«¢ In the immediate neighbourhood of Highworth, there is one 
other case which I cannot leave unnoticed. It is that of the 
Parish of Shrivenham, Berks, Whoever has read the Village Ser- 
mons, and other publications of the same nature, from the pen of 
Mr. Berens, containing, as they do, sentiments with which the 
tone of his pastoral services is in strict accordance, will doubtless 
be somewhat surprized te hear, that the Parish just mentioned, of 
which he is the resident Vicar, is a place selected, from its dark- 
ness, for the evangelizing labours of this Society. Behold, then, 
the account sent from thence! ‘ At Shrivenham,’ (possibly the 
worthy Vicar may have endeavoured to stop the progress of this 
needless Institution), ‘ the storms of opposition are now stilfed; we 
go forward peaceably; the people are very attentive ; but I know 
not whether the word has been blessed to any soul. It requires 
much patience, after we have sown the seed, to water it, and to 
wait for the blessing.’—‘ At Fernham,’ (a hamlet of the same 
Parish,) ‘we continue to have nearly half the village; they are 
very assiduous in the means of grace.’ And again; ‘ Can nothing 
more be done for this untutored race? &c. &c.—But to my text; 
I am employed to solicit another missionary ; the friends at Shriven- 
ham are consulting upon how much they will be able to raise to- 
wards his support, the result of which I will send as soon as pos- 
sible ; this is in Berkshire. 1 think you have no missionary in that 
county; so that it will give an additional claim upon the friends of 
the Redeemer in that shire.’ 

“ Now of this Parish of Shrivenham, I will venture without hesi- 
tation to say, that if there be one in which the public Offices of the 
Church, Visitation of the Sick, Catechizing, visiting from house to 
house, and other acts, whether of prescribed duty or of spontaneous 
pastoral kindness, are, in a more than ordinary degree (I will not 
say punctually, but more than this), cheerfully and affectionately 
performed, this isthe one. Yet this is a Parish conspicuously singled 
out as a field particularly calling for the culture of a ‘ Home Mis- 
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sionary.’ Proh pudor! It is dishonouring the exemplary individual 
whose labours are thus falsely set at nought, to say another word 
upon the subject.” P, 73. . 


The errors imputed by Mr. Merewether to the people of 
this country are brought home to them as conclusively as that 
to which the preceding paragraphs refer, and the remedies 
whieh he suggests are admirable in their way ; and calculated 
at least, to moderate the evil which he deplores. But at the 
same time we must confess that we entertain little hope of 
their proving extensively serviceable, until the fundamental 
error alluded to by our author at the outset, is more generally 
understood and corrected. And we think that Mr. Mere- 
wether would have done well, if he had cleared the ground 
for his subsequent operations, by dwelling at greater length 
upon the necessity and the means of restoring the clergy to 
their proper place in the estimation of the country. 

Tie cant of Methodism, the contempt of the sacraments, 
the Bible Society, and all its brood, are symptoms of the dis- 
ease, rather than the disease itself. ‘The malady lies deeper: 
and no perfect cure will be effected without probing more 
extensively, and prescribing more vigorously than Mr, 
Merewether has done. The great error of the day is lati- 
tudinarianism of a specific and unprecedented character ; and 
the popular opinions, which our author so justly controverts, 
may be traced one and all to this source. How it originated, 
how it may be drained and dried up, or how its streams ma 
be diverted to a new channel, are other and more difficult 
questions. But the fashionable religious associations, the 
innumerable divisions and subdivisions of schism, the spiritual 
insubordination and unsteadiness of the age, are the effects 
of one widely operating cause, into the nature of whieh we 
shall endeavour to inquire. 

The matter then appears to us to stand thus :—From the 
beginning to the close of the last century that portion of the 
community which would now be called ‘‘ the religious pub- 
lic,” was, with few exceptions, religiously brought up. The 
opinions of the parent were instilled with care into his off- 
spring, and each individual was connected with a single body 
of Christians. The profane and the profligate were indif- 
ferent to all; derided all; disbelieved all; patronized none, 
The devout and the faithful were zealously attached to the 
creed of their fathers ; and would have consented to renounce 
almost as readily as to compromise it. During the last thirty 
years, things have taken another turn. The civil importance 

of religion has been more clearly perceived and admitted ; 
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and men who in former days would have gloried in the name 
of Freethinkers, are now induced, from various motives, and 
with various degrees of sincerity, to-make public profession 
of their belief in Jesus Christ. ‘They have swelled the ranks 
of the Christian host, and at the same time have disturbed 
its discipline, and broken its array. Few of them have been 
regularly trained to the business of a Christian soldier ; and 
while they deem it expedient to bear arms in the service, 
they consider themselves at liberty, like other volunteers, to 
do as much or as little duty as they please. 

Such is the simple state of the case. Whatever may be 
the internal influence of religion, the external appearance of 
it has increased; and instead of encountering the sceptical 
philosophy of a Bolingbroke, or the historical sneers of a 
Gibbon, the Church of England is called upon in the present 
age to defend herself and Christianity at large against the’ 
schismatical spirit and irregular proceedings of the professed 
friends of revealed religion. Those friends, in many instances, 
are slightly acquainted with the doctrines and duties of the 
Gospel. They have embraced it, rather from a sense of po- 
litical expediency, than from a deep conviction of its truth, 
or an hereditary attachment to its tenets: they believe that 
it will do good; and provided good is done, or promised to 
be done, they do not wait to ask whether it is done as the 
Gospel requires. . 

This is the source of that prevailing and increasing latitu- 
dinarianism, in which the errors enumerated by Mr. Mere- 
wether originate. When once the example had been set, 
and set by an influential class, it was followed by the pupils 
of a better school. The old-fashioned lay members of the 
Church were persuaded to taste the intoxicating cup of 
liberalism, and the Clergy are left, almost alone, to contend 
against a system, which forgets the truth of Christianity, 
and is satisfied with applauding its utility. ‘The bent of public 
opinion, and we are afraid of public men, is to deal with re- 
ligion upon the principles of political economy, and allow the 
freest possible trade in this prime ingredient in human hap- 

iness. 
. The absurdity of supposing that Scripture authorises such 
experiments need not be pointed out. ‘The inconsistency of 
these Ricardo refinements with the principles of a monarchy 
and aristocracy, is likewise self-evident. And yet both these 
points are so extensively overlooked, that the Church is 
deserted by the staunchest supporters of the State; and 
Government is dupe enough to believe, that a nation of Sects 
will submit to be quietly ruled by King, Lords, and Com- 
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mons. Against these infatuated opinions we shall not now 
remonstrate. They will have their day of triumph, and do 
their work of evil, in spite of our feeble opposition. But we 
look with better hopes, and far greater confidence to the 
stand which is to be made by the Church; and we cannot 
more appropriately conclude our remarks upon a amplhilet 
which suggests remedies against the minor errors of. the day, 
than by throwing out some suggestions for the counteraction 
of the greatest. 

No doubt can exist respecting the existence or magnitude 
of the evils. Religious indifference may be less alarming 
than infidelity, but it is not less dangerous. As long as 
human nature remains unchanged, the one-will lead to the 
other; and those who look upon latitudinarianism as a trifle, 
are either ignorant of Christianity, or hostile to it. The 
epidemic of the present age must be attacked with the same 
vigour and talent, before which Popery and Deism were 
compelled to fly, and if the contest is properly conducted, it 
may be crowned with the same success. 

t can hardly be necessary to say, that this, as well as 
every other peril with which the Church is menaced, must 
be met on the part of the clergy by increased exertion, vigi- 
lance, prayer, and piety ; and that every member of the body, 
from the highest to the lowest, must employ double diligence 
in the discharge of duty: but this alone will not suffice. It 
is notorious, that the most conscientious and complete dis- 
charge of duty, frequently fails to defend a parochial minister 
against the inroads of dissent and schism. The facts cited 
by Mr. Merewether, especially the case of Mr. Berens, are 
strong, but by no means singular cases in point: and while 
such cases exist, nothing is more absurd than to lay the en- 
tire blame upon the clergy, and to say, that it is their fault if 
the Church is forsaken or opposed. ‘The most effective ex- 
ercise of the ministerial fanctions will not shield a parish 
priest against the raging plague of schism ; and other armour 
must be buckled on, before victory will declare itself for the 
righteous cause. 

The Church, then, in the first place, must be true to her- 
self. The ‘‘ squeamishness” with which, as Mr. Merewether 
observes, the clergy too often assert their claims, should be 
changed for a resolute declaration of their rights and their 
wrongs. The affected moderation of the age, should be left 
to those who have some secret end to gain by the use of that 
insidious ally. As a body, the clergy are quite as moderate 
as they ought to be. There is no real or extensive intolerance 
im the country, except among the liberals themselves. They 
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have no toleration for such as presume to question the in 
fallibility of their supreme decrees. They hurl the charge of 
bigotry against every one who differs from them; and they 
will show their displeasure in a more tangible shape when- 
ever it is in their power so to do. 

The manner in which this attack should be met, is obvious, 
It should never be truckled to, or flattered: it should never 
be humoured or caressed; but should be informed, calmly 
and decidedly, that it is neither admired or feared. ‘True 
moderation can hardly be valued above its worth; but there 
is a false moderation, which, like the spurious cow-pox, holds 
out a promise of security, and, in the end, invites disease. 
The parade of meekness is quite as nauseous as a Quaker’s 
seen humility ; and if, as some suppose, there is a new party 
forming in the Church, we hope that it will not bear the 
crouching lion on its banner, or assume the cant of liberality 
for its patois. 

But, in addition to a strenuous advocacy of their own 
cause, the Clergy should also call loudly upon Ministers and 
Parliament to do their daty to the Established Church. The 
legislative encroachments of dissent should be systematically 
withstood. ‘The present Government, is, on the whole, well 
alfected to the cause of religion; yet, for once that ministers 
listen to the arguments, or yield to the remonstrances of a 
churchman, they are cheated out of ten concessions, the impor- 
tance of which is not immediately perceptible to them, by the 
persevering effrontery of Dissenters. A stop should be pat 
to these practices. The public should be made to under- 
stand, that these encroachments cannot continue unnoticed; 
either they must be abandoned, or they will subvert the 
Church. ‘The enormous ecclesiastical patronage vested in 
the crown makes it imperative on Government to protect 
the Church. Convocation has been silenced. The King 
is supreme; and as matters stand at present, it is in the 
power of the crown to ruin or restore the Establishment. 
The former, we feel confident, it is not the intention of Go- 
vernment to effect; but, by bending too submissively to the 
political power of the Dissenters, the Church may be uninten- 
tionally upset, And ministers will bend, reluctantly perhaps, 
and ungraciously, but sufficiently for every bad purpose, 
unless the clamours of schism are met by a firm opposition 
from the friends of the Church. The petty disputes of Whig 
and 'Tory should be merged in the great question of Unity 
versus Schism; and no administration, or individual, should 
receive the support of Churchmen, without a stipulation for 
the defence of the Church, Parties more or less hostile to 
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the Establishment, covenant intelligibly, if not openly, with 
ministers to support the Government against opposition, on 
condition of being indulged in their schismatical propen- 
sities: and this system will accomplish its purpose, if it is 
left much longer in the uninterrupted occupation of the field. 

We trust, that in every succeeding session of parliament, 
the evils that are hatching will be more completely exposed, 
and more effectually counteracted ; that Government will be 
roused from its apathy upon these subjects, and required by 
those who may command a hearing, to pay some little attention 
to the dearest interests of the community. If this is not done, 
every other effort will be fruitless; and the Charch will be 
compelled to rue the day when she was united to the State, 
and deprived of the power of enacting her own laws, control- 
ing her own children, making her own appointments, and 
managing her own affairs. 








Art. VI. Encephalology; or a very brief Sketch of Dr. 
Hirnschadel’s Ologies of the Cranion and Phren perfected 
by the Rationals. 12mo. 166pp. 5s. Duncan, 1824. 


Ernst Hirnschadel was the eldest son of the forty-second 
Baron of that ilk, by Theresa Haupt, second daughter of a 
noble and eminent physician at Gorlitz. His embryo state, 
like that of Cyrus, Ex-sheriff Parkins, Mr. Irving, Jack the 
Painter, and sundry other notoriously great men, ‘was distin- 
guished by a prophetic dream on the part of his mother; and 
from his birth, nature placed that mark upon him by-which he 
was ever afterwards to be separated from his kind, and which 
may be considered, in some measure, as symbolical of the 
peculiar bent of his genius. He was born without hair.—ga- 
Aanpos Ex yeEveris yivo,evos. 

Ernst was brought up by hand; not that he shewed any 
marked attachment to pap, but that he invariably rejected the 
milk of his mother, his aunts, his cousins of all degrees, and 
of alien nurses. Accident, when he was not more than three 
months old, gave him a taste of the brains of a calf’s head, 
and he displayed such unlooked-for delight at the repast, that 
henceforward this substance formed his infantile diet. The 
inclination extended itself to the brains of all other unimals, 
and every beast and bird of the Saxon forest, in its turn, con- 
tributed to his cerebral banquets. 

His mother did not observe his total want of hair without 
some natural apprehension that he might catch cold, and she 
furnished him accordingly = wadded skull-cap to supply 
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this deficiency. But the child was peevish and fretful under 
this infliction; in the night he tore off the cap, and as his 
health did not suffer from the exposure, he was at length 
permitted to follow his inclination, and tolie bare. From an 
early period he seemed to feel great pleasure in a sort of in- 
stinctive application of his hands to his head; and by thus 
perpetaully travelling over the occipital and sincipital regions, 
there was no ree ores nor indenture, from the Dan to the 
Beersheba of his skull, with which he was not minutely ac- 
quainted. His brothers and sisters were all born with hair, 
and Ernst exulted in his own exemption, while he regarded 
their hyacinthine clusters with disgust. He always kissed 
that part of their bodies which was most remote from their 
heads. He shuddered if he was asked to sleep with them; 
and then only, begged for his cap: for he feared lest, by 
some mysterious capillary attraction, a stray hair might rest 
upon his crown during the night, and strike root in the yet 
unviolated soil. 

At six years of age he began to collect the different skulls 
in which his daily food was served, and ere long he had ga- 
thered a choice assemblage of various crania, which he ar- 
ranged according to their respective sizes, on a shelf in a small 
light closet which he was permitted to call his own. He was 
allowed also to examine the several heads which supplied his 
food before they were dressed, and with the assistance of a 
good-natured cook he was frequently able to detach a portion 
of the outer bone, and to gratify his curiosity by a peep into 
the interior. An acquaintance contracted with a neighbour- 
ing sexton increased his stores, and added to his museum 
many important and invaluable specimens of human skulls. 

The six next years of his life were passed in a school at 
Kustrin, where he was distinguished by his progress in gene- 
ral learning: and by the eagerness with which he scratched 
and handled the heads of his schoolfellows. On his removal 
to the university of Frankfort, he betook himself with ardour 
to the study of anatomy and medicine; and when at the age 
of twenty-three he proceeded to the degree of M.D. he de- 
livered with universal admiration and unbounded applause, 
a Thesis, couched in the most elegant Latin, on a subject 
which he was fully qualified to expound; ‘‘ The separate and 
distinct relations of the cerebrum and cerebellum and of their 
respective sub-ratios, to the dominant ratio, or active prin- 
ciples of the human mind.” : 

The family mansion and hereditary estate devolved to bim 
on the death of his father, and here in the learned leisure and 
repose which it so largely afforded, he arranged and digested 
the materials which he had been so long collecting on his own 
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science of ENCEPHALOLOGY: of which he considered the 
eleven following fundamental principles to be securely estab- 
lished upon indisputable premises. ; 


«© 1, That, the encephalus, or brain, is the primary material in 
strument by which the mind carries on intercourse with the external 
world, through the mediation of the senses. 

“ 2, That,,the brain is an aggregate of parts, each of which 

arts has its special and determinate function. 

“* 3, That, as the brain in its totality is covered by the entire 
cranion, so each of its functionary parts is covered by its own par- 
ticular portion of the cranion, 

“4. That, the active principle of each functionary part deter- 
mines, by its growth and development in utero and in first infancy, 


the figure and size of its own portion of the cranion constituting its 
nidus. 


“ 5, That, in consequence of this determination of figure and_ 


size, the internal surface of the cranion corresponds exactly with the 
external surface of the brain. But, 

“6, That the external surface of the cranion does not therefore 
correspond exactly with its internal surface: and in numberless in- 
stances does not, to common inspection, correspond with it at all. 

“ 7, That the size of the internal parts is, therefore, not dis- 
coverable by simple external inspection ; and can only be ascer- 
tained by induction from a laborious, long-continued, and accurate 
examination and comparison of many thousand internal and exter- 
nal surfaces of crania, commenced in infancy and continued with- 
out interruption into manhood; and by an habit originating in the 
keenriess of sight and delicacy of touch of that incipient age. 

“ 8, That, ifthe size of the nidus pertaining to any given func- 
tionary is too much confined, 7. e. too small, for the development of 
the power which the functionary strives to unfold, constraint on its 
faculty of development must necessarily result from the stubborn 
and unyielding texture of the cranion. 

** 9, By necessary consequence, that the enlargement of size 
must favour the development and manifestation of each functionary 
power: and reversely, 

* 10. That reduction of size must equally check and repress the 
action ofeach power. And therefore, . 

* 11. That the great objects of Encephalology are, 1, to ascer- 
tain the seats and nidi of the functionary powers of the encephalus ; 
and 2, to enlarge or reduce the nidi of the cranion, in such manner 
and by such rule as shall most effectually promote individual hap. 


piness, the welfare and security of separate societies, and the uni- 


versal benefit of mankind.’”’ P, 43. 


The different functionary powers or organs of the brain 
which Dr. Hirnschadel found to be established were in nam- 
ber sixty-eight. All of these he denominated collectively 
ratios, or each singly, sub-ratio. He discovered that these 
were distributed in a mane 5 in each hemisphere, dex- 
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meridian, drawn from the occipital to the frontal 
The functions of all these he did not pretend at first to 


Encephalology. 
ter and sinister of the encephalus, divided by the encephalic 





fa 


wholly investigated, and therefore he modestly termed the 
unexplored portion of the cranion terra incognila, ‘The rest 
were classed as below. 


«“ ENCEPHALOLOGICAL TABLE. 
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Respi-ratio, 
Vocife-ratio.( tune 28) 
*Vo-ratio, 
Deside-ratio.( covetiveness 8) 
Sovatle inhabitiveness 3 2 
* ¢@ adhesiveness 44 
Illust-ratio. 
O-ratio.( language 29) 
Ite-ratio.( imitation 33 ) 
Ope-ratio.( causation 31) 
Arbit-ratio. 
Admi-ratio.( self-love 10) 
Vene-ratio.( veneration 14) 
Obtempe-ratio. 
ig-ratio, 


Conside-ratio. oor gga ~ 


Cu-ratio.( cautiousness 12) 
Accu-ratio.( wit 32) 
Compa-ratio.(comparison 30) 
* Explo-ratio. 
Deela-ratio. 
Matu-ratio. 
Libe-ratio. 
Figu-ratio.( form 20) 
Mensa-ratio.( sise—space 21, 24) 
Nume-ratio.( number 27) 
Ponde-ratio.( weight 22) 
Integ-ratio, 
*Restau-ratio, 
Supe-ratio. 
- § amatiweness 1 
Gene-ratio.  pgent ee 9 
*Spe-ratio.( hope 15) 
Perseve-ratio. 
Fulgu-ratio, r 
Sepa-ratio. S ecetdeehey - 


Celeb-ratio.( approbation 11) 
Aspi-ratio. 


Administ-ratio. 
*Vigo-ratio. ss 18) 
Complo-ratio.( olence 13) 
* Memo-ratio. 


* Agye-ratio.( constructiveness 7 ) 


Vib-ratio 49 
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Frust-ratio, 60 
ene-ratio, 61 
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: (5 combativeness) Bellige-ratio. 62 
(6 destructiveness) Lace-ratio. 63 


Despe-ratio. 64 
Conspi-ratio. 65 
* Aufe-ratio, 66 
Augu-ratio. 67 





Lib-ratio. 

Colo-ratio.( colour 23) 
oTempo-retio’ 
Penet-ratio. 
Appa-ratio. 
Susur-ratio. 

Mode-ratio.( order 25) 


time 26) 
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Having arranged the theory of his science, his next step 
was to reduce its principles into eflicient practice; and he 
engaged in the arduous task of discovering means by which 
the nidi of the cranion might be enlarged or reduced. 


“* To clear his ideas upon this point, he resorted to a very simple 
experiment. He took two beans, which he placed in two separate 
flower-pots, filling them with earth till within an inch of the rim, 
Over one of these he placed an empty flower-pot, reversed ; and 
upon the other a tile: these he set in pans supplied with water, At 
the expiration of twenty days he removed the coverings, and great 
was the difference of the phenomena which presented themselves 
to his view! In the first pot, the power of manifesting develop- 
ment had experienced no obstruction; the young bean ascended 
perpendicularly and vigorously, unfolding its proper form and pro- 
portions. In the second pot, the bean had speedily reached the 
tile; but, meeting with a resistance which its tender efforts were 
unable to overcome, it exhibited all the melancholy consequences. 
Its native power of development, was equal to that of the other; but, 
deplorable was the effect of that power fruitlessly exerted against 
the unconquerable resistance of the tile. Instead of being per- 
pendicular, vigorous, and green, it was horizontally tortuous, sickly, 
and white. The conclusion, by analogy, with respect to the ger- 
mination of the organ and the resistance -of the cranion, was direct 
and demonstrative. By giving elevation, therefore, to the ence- 
phalic nidus, he could invigorate the growth of its internal func. 
tionary, and increase its expansion; on the other hand, by aiding 
the natural resistance of the cranion, he could enfeeble or entirely 
destroy the functions.”’ P, 57, 


This analogy readily furnished him with a redlncing process ; 
a compress for the skull could at any time be provided, but it 
was not so easy to determine upon the method of enlargement. 
At length the use of the cupping-glass occurred, and aries 
tried repeated experiments with an air-pump upon dri 

skulls, which speedily cracked under the operation, he satis- 
fied himself that he was in full possession of two simple but 
all-powerful agents, the cumpress and the vacuum, which 
must be acknowledged as the keys of Encephalic practice. 
Resolved to subject himself in the first instance to the requi- 
site experiment, he chose a seclusion from his family for two 
years, in order that be might place two of his organs respec- 
tively under the constant influence of his newly-discovered 
powers. ‘The organ subjected to the compress was that of 
admi-ratio, which he conceives to be particularly turbulent. 
That upon which be established a vacuum was aspi-ratio, 
for he had satisfied himself that genius was always propor- 
tioned to the developement of this sub-ratio. 
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In company with his servant Gans, whom he had selected 
because the level surface of his skull exhibited no develope- 
ment of any particular sub-ratio, but as the Doctor well and 
learnedly was used to express himself, presented an unusu- 
ally fine and uniform concame-ratio of the united organs, he 
retired to a small village at the base of the Carpathian moun- 
tains; and there having allowed himself a few days rest, and 
having cleaned his apparatus, he prepared for the philosophi- 
cal campaign. His compress consisted of a solid piece of 
gold, made out of two watch-cases and a pair of shoe-buckles, 
long hereditary in his family, which Hirnschadel had de- 
livered to Hirnschadel,—Arpeds 3& Svicxwy ume modvapn 
©viorn,—for a hundred generations. It weighed exactly three 
ounces, and was precisely fitted to the sub-ratio for which it 
was intended. It was confined in a band which surrounded 
the cranion, and when fixed in its place was secured by a 
tourniquet which received a slight turn every morning. 


“* The vacuum consisted of a vessel of the finest flint-glass, with 
a rhombic orifice, three inches high, each inch divided into 30°, 
and graduated upwards on the outside, zero being exactly on a 
level with the actual surface of the nidus. The air-pump was ex- 
ercised every morning upon each nidus, until the effect became 
somewhat distressing, in order gradually to supple the obduracy of 
the cranion ; after which, the compress and the vacuum were care- 
fully affixed to their respective organs. To lengthen the adhesive 
effect of the vacuum, and to prevent its too frequent renewal, its 
rim was fixed to a piece of thick leather well soaked to resist the 
intrusion of the external air; and an assortment of these standing 
in a pan of water, together with a lamp, were always ready at hand 
to replace each as they became detached. Thus helmeted, our 
Encephalologist passed his days; absorbed into his own feelings, 
lest any cephalic symptom or sensation should escape his notice, 
and fail of due recordation.”? P, 77. 


In the progress of the two given years, Dr. Hirnschiadel’s 
warmest hopes were realized. The developement of the 
aspi-ratio was evident to the most unobservant eye, and the 
enlarged nidus was kept well soaked with pledgets saturated 
with a strong solution of phosphat of lime, in order to con- 
firm its substance. Proud of his success, he quitted the 
Carpathian mountains, and returned to his Baronial domains. 
There he exhibited to his astonished, and, until due explana- 
tion was elicited, his alarmed relations, the wondrous effects 
of his Encephalogical apparatus. The liberated organ had 
shot up into a hemispherical protuberance very much re- 
sembling a wen ; and on the other hand, that which had been 
depressed, shewed an indenture as if a portion of the skull 
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had been extracted by the trepan: This indeed was a mo- 
ment of triumph to the excellent Doctor, and amply repaid 
bim for all the labours and anxieties of his recent solitude, 

All Germany repaired to his castle. -Professors studied 
under him, and patients employed him. He depressed in a 
notorious scold the organs ohi-ratio, vitupe-ratio, vocife-ratio, 
and exec-ralio, erecting in their stead mode-ratio, vene-ratio, 
and susur-ralio; and in a very distressing case of lunacy, 
deli-ratio and despe-ratio gave way to illust-ratio, accu-ratio, 
and spe-ratio. 

Doring his preparation of a course of lectures, the works 
of Gall and Spurzheim fell into Dr. Hirnschadel’s hands, 
and having perused them with avidity, he readily and fully 
demonstrated the great inferiority of their science to his own. 


At the close of his lectures, which produced an unprecedented | 


effect on his auditors, he prepared for foreign travel. At 
Paris he was received with enthusiasm, and the feeling con- 
tinued until he unluckily avowed his belief in a God. ‘The 
rapture with which the philosophical coterie had treated 
him at first, was now changed into surprize. Cordi- 
ality subsided into civility, and civility at last into neglect. 
The Doctor cared not for this; but continued to trace the 
Encephalogical character of the people : and the general sum 
of his obseryations stood as below. 


“ In Franco-Gallic crania of about forty years ago, and up- 
wards indefinitely, (for so he denominated the French people,) he 
found uniformly developed, in eminent manifestation, the orgg. 
appa-ratio, aspi-ratio, bellige-ratio, supe-ratio, celeb-ratio; with 
which were extensively combined, the orgg. obtempe-ratio and vene- 
ratio, During a long succeeding series of years, he found the first 
five of those organs morbidly enlarged; and the last two totally 
suppressed, and replaced by a tumid and irregular development of 
the libe-ratio, conspi-ratio, vocife-ratio, er-ratio, lace-ratio, and deli- 
ratio. In the third and last period, and to the present time ; the last 
five organs have subsided ; leaving only the org. libe-ratio balanced 
by a considerable reproduction of the obtempe-ratio and vene-ratio, 
and with a fair promise of an increased development of the mode- 
ratio. The crania of the order ‘* sapieNntEs,” (which he very mi- 
nutely inspected,) besides sharing many of the common national 
characters, exhibited prodigious enlargements of the orgg. explo- 
ratio, conside-ratio, penet-ratio, nume-ratio, mensu-ratio, lib-ratio, and 
asseve-ratio; but, very frequently accompanied by notable mani- 
festations of the exagge-ratio, er-ratio, and frust-ratio.”” P, 123. 


Quitting France, he fixed himself incognito in London; 
having assumed the name of Haupt, the maiden name of his 
mother, His chief anxiety was to account Encephalogically 
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for the number of suicides, which common report assured 
him would occur in November. In this he was disappointed; 
for notwithstanding his frequent perambulations of the banks 
of the river, he met with only one case of drowning, and in 
this the organ most fully developed was that of ponde-ratio. 


‘¢ He observed universally in the Anglo-Saxon crania, a very re. 
markable development of the orgg. supe-ratio, libe-ratio, bellige- 
ratio, perseve-ratio, celeb-ratio, administ-ratio, conside-ratio, and vene- 
ratio; but he lamented to find, experimentally, that the first of 
these, the org. supe-ratio, was very unequally balanced by the mode- 
ratio, and that it very strongly attracted to itself the org. exagge- 
ratio.” P. 136. 


Scotland and Ireland next employed his time. 


** The result of his observations on the crania of Scotland, are 
to this effect. He found, as in England, a very eminent develop- 
ment of the orgg. supe-ratio, libe-ratio, bellige-ratio, perseve-ratio, 
celeb-ratio, administ-ratio, and vene-ratio; but, he also perceived a 
strong manifestation of the obi-ratio, generally indeed balanced by 
the conside-ratio, yet too often attracting the org. exaspe-ratio. He 
was moreover struck in his general survey, on comparing the orgg. 
mo-ratio and mig-ratio, to see how peculiarly they were distributed. 
He thought he perceived, that the former ratio was more widely 
developed among the Highland-Scots than among his kindred of 
the Lowlands, among which latter, the org. mig-ratio appeared to 
him to be very generally declared; and he conceived this pheno- 
menon to be the effect of an hereditary impulse, originally trans- 
mitted from the first migration of the junior branches from their 
native seats in Saxony. He had witnessed this effect in a very re- 
matkuable degree among the Anglo-Saxons, in his journey through 
Germany and Franco-Gaul; every inn, coffee-house, post-house, 
custom-house, theatre, public walk, shop, swarmed with them ; 
they were in motion on every road; but, evidently with no view 
to conquest, as they were in small parties, with their women and 
carriages, This observation, however, he marked with an obelus, 
signifying, that it was a point to be reconsidered at a future 

eriod, The org. augu-ratio, or second-sight, he found to be mani- 

ested in very rare instances, and that only in crania of the High- 
lands,” P, 145. 

‘On his arrival in Dublin, he took his usual means for opening 
to himself. channel to the ordinary objects of his pursuit; and the 
courtesy, warmth, and open-heartedness which met him on every 
side, procured him every facility. The extreme vivacity of the 
people of all ranks, so opposite to the German phlegm, and so dif- 
ferent in character from any form of gaiety he had elsewhere wit- 
nessed, struck him very forcibly ; and at the same time led bim to 
suspect, that the org. vib-ratio was here in extraordinary develop- 
ment and activity. He had found this organ in a remarkable state 
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of subordinancy in Scotland, being resisted by the lib-ratio, and co- 
erced by the conside-ratio; in England, it was moderately mani- 
fested ; but, here it appeared to have gained a sort of predominancy 
among the ratios. Whilst extending his researches and inquiries 
to ascertain this point, he was inexpressibly surprised to hear, in 
common parlance, of an entirely new ratio, (making a 69th,) of 
which he had never before either heard or read. It will easily be 
imagined by the reader, that, to the originator of the system of the 
Rationals, such an unlooked-for discovery must have been a source 
of the most animated interest. He immediately noted it in his 
pocket-book, as it struck his ear; and, as he wrote all his notes in 
Latin, he entered it by the denomination—‘ org. bothe-ratio.’ . He 
was extremely inquisitive respecting it;. and endeavoured to gain 
every possible information, concerning this Encephalic novelty. 
By means of the examples adduced to him for illustration, he found, 


on minute examination; that this new ratio, which he had never. 


yet detected, is situated between the positive and negative ratios, 
(the Ratio and Jrratio) and that, by the over-excitement of the 
org. vib-ratio acting immediately above it, it receives a compound 
and simultaneous influence from both. Having an imperfect know- 
ledge of the English language, and therefore a bolder promptness 
to ctymologize in it, Dr. Hirnschadel presently assumed, that the 
denomination of the organ must have respect to both the ratios 
whose adverse influences become occasionally commixed in it; and, 
imagining that he perfectly understood the explanations that were 
given him, he compressed his description of it into this scientific 
form:—‘ org. bothe-ratio—sive ambarum rationum (pos. et 7 J 
mistura fortuita, effervescens, Bullas gignens.’ He considered this 
discovery as a very sufficient warning to the schools of the Cranion 
and Phren; that they had not yet explored, as they fondly per- 
suaded themselves, every region of the cephalic globe.” P. 149, 


The result of his observations on the encephali and 
nidi of the disciples of Gall and Spurzheim, whom he met 
in his travels, is comprised in a very short compass. The 
organs admi-ratio, vene-ratio, obtempe-ratio, and er-ratio, 
were prodigiously developed. ‘Those of accu-ratio and con- 
side-ratio scarcely to be noticed; supe-ratio and asseve-ratio 
were considerably enlarged; and frust-ratio was evident in 
most of them. 

Dr. Hirnschadel, on his retarn to Germany, caught cold, 
owing to a deluge of rain, with which the coche-d’-eau was 
overtaken between QOberwesel and St.-Goar, during his 
ascent of the Rhine. A fever which ensued on bis arrival at 
his castle, terminated his valuable life in four short days. 
But he has not lived in vain. His voluminous manuscripts 
are now under arrangement, and we trust ere long to present 
to our readers some of his inestimable posthumous specula- 
tions on ENCEPHALOLOGY. 
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504 = Life and Remains of the Rev. E. D. Clarke. 


Art. VII. The Life and Remains of the Rev. Edward 
Daniel Clarke, L.L£.D. Professor of Mineralogy in the 
—— of Cambridge. Ato. 670. pp. 3/. 3s. Cowie, 


It is now considerably more than two years since, by the 
death of Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke the University of Cam- 
bridge was deprived of one its brightest ornaments, and the 
British nation of one of its most widely celebrated characters, 
whether in the paths of literature, of science, or of enter- 
prize. Meanwhile we have been looking with anxious ex- 
pectation for some public memorial of his life and pursuits. 
And we are happy now to introduce to our readers the work 
just named, which we think is well calculated to satisfy 
public curiosity, and to gratify the feeling of respect and 
estimation in which the subject of these memoirs was held by 
all who had any regard for scientific eminence and ardour of 
genius, displayed in researches and pursuits at once arduous 
in their nature, and important in their resuits, and accom- 
panied with a social and private virtue. 

Edward Daniel Clarke was born June 5, 1769, and was 
the second son of the Reverend Edward Clarke, Rector of 
Buxted, Sussex, his elder brother being James Stanier, 
since domestic chaplain to his Majesty, &c. Edward, the 
subject of the memoir before us, appears to have been distin- 
guished froma child by a peculiar vivacity and quickness of 
intellect, which formed throughout his life one of the most 
striking parts of his character. Several amusing anecdotes 
are recorded shewing the singularity of his pursuits as a 
child, and at the same time the ardour with which he followed 
them up. The readiness with which he contrived to ingratiate 
himself with the servants, the neighbouring rustics, strol- 
lers and gypsies, &c. are not less remarkable than the warmth 
of attachment which he displayed in the social affections. 
He received the rudiments of his education from Mr. Geri- 
son, who it seems was a man of great singularity, and who 
having been curate at Buxted, to Mr. Clarke’s father, had 
had the care of his education as well as that of his son. 
From the tuition of this veteran he was removed in 1779 
to the grammar-school of Tunbridge, then under the care 
of Dr. nox. But here his progress seemed by no means 
satisfactory. Dr. Knox acknowledged his abilities, but 
could not forbear complaining of his pupil’s want of appli- 
cation, Nor was this surprising, when we consider his 
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peculiar turn of mind, and the author of the memoir has well 
described the state of the case, and made some judicious re- 
marks upon it, which we must copy. 


‘Such we apprehend was the case with Dr. Edward Clarke ; 
for while he had justly enough the character with his master of 
being an idle boy, while he was notorious with his schoolfellows not 
only for the neglect of his own exercises, but also for the ingenious 
and good natured tricks which he played to interrupt the labours 
of others, he had his own studies, which he was delighted to culti- 
vate, and his own quiet hours which he contrived to set aside for 
them. It is communicated to us upon the best authority, that he 
was in the habit of saving his pocket-money to buy candles, and 
that, after his schoolfellows were asleep, and all the house at rest, 
he would settle himself in bed comfortably for reading, and occupy 


his mind with some favourite book: and that one night in parti- . 


cular, having pursued his studies longer than usual, and sleep hav- 
ing crept. upon him unawares, he was only prevented from being 
burnt in bed by the seasonable arival of the usher, who happily 
came in at the very moment when the bed clothes had taken fire, 
‘It cannot be questioned that these eccentric habits have their 
enjoyments ; it may also be true, that in particular cases they lay 
the seeds of future compensation, in the independent character 
which they give to a man’s exertions in his future life, and in the 
habit which they nourish and support of seeking pleasure from 
study, distinct altogether from a sense of the advantages to which 
it leads ; a pleasure which no one possessed more amply, or relished 
more keenly than he of whom we speak. But lest any one who 
mav chance to read these pages should be disposed to imitate his 
example, or to look upon it with complacency in others, it cannot 
be too strongly urged, that the experiment is exceedingly perilous, 
and would rarely be successful even in the partial view we have 
mentioned ; that the loss arising from it is immediate, decisive, and 
often irremediable, being sometimes nothing less than utter ruin to 
the boy; while the advantage is distant, obscure, and to the last 
degree uncertain; capable of being reaped only by a few, and even 
with these dependent on a fortunate concurrence of circumstances 
which can rarely be supposed : and lastly, that Dr. Clarke himself al- 
ways felt very sensibly, and regretted most forcibly, the disadvan- 
tages under which he laboured from his neglect in his earlier years, 
of the ordinary school studies. What those attractive subjects were 
which thus engrossed the attention of Edward Clarke, tothe manifest 
injury of classical progress, it is difficult for us to know’ but that 
some of them, at least, referred to popular experiments in chemistry 
and electricity, may be clearly inferred from several humorous 
exhibitions which he used to make in his father’s house during the 
holidays, to the entertainment, and sometimes to the dismay of the 
neighbours and servants, who were always called in upon these 
Occasions to witness the wonders of his art. In the pursuit of 
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these experiments, it is remembered that he used, in spite of the 
remonstrance of the cook, to seize upon tubs, pots, and other uten- 
sils from his father’s kitchen, which were often seriously damaged 
in his hands; and that on one occasion he surprized his audience 
with a thick and nauseous cloud of fuming sulphureous acid, inso- 
much, that alarmed and half suffocated, they were glad to make 
their escape in a body as fast as they could. It does not appear, 
however, that his attachment to these sedentary pursuits prevented 
him from partaking in the active pleasures and amusements which 
were suited to his age, and in which his light and compact figure, 
uniting great agility with considerable strength, was calculated to 
make him excel, Every sort of game-or sport which required 
manliness of spirit and exertion, he was ever foremost to set on 
foot, and ever ready to join: but in running, jumping, and swim- 
ming, he was particularly expert.” P. 31. 


We have given this extract at length, as tending to convey 
in the most perfect manner, the characteristics thus displayed 
in his propensities as a boy, and which were exactly those 
which would afford the materials for constituting the enthu- 
siastic and enterprizing enquirer he afterwards shewed him- 
self. 

In the Spring of 1786, in his 16th year, Edward Clarke 
was hastened, somewhat prematurely in respect to scholar- 
ship, to the University, principally on account of an offer 
made by his father’s friend; Dr. Beadon, then Master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and since Bishop of Bath and Wells, of 
the situation of chapel clerk in that college. At this time his 
father’s health was in a precarious state, and it was shortly 
alter his return to Cambridge, in the October term, that he 
was sunmoned home again to attend the dgath-bed of his 
parent: he arrived however too late, and the biographer has 
borrowed the language of his daughter, the only one of his 
children who was present at the melancholy event, to describe 
it. Edward was now thrown wholly upon his own resources 
for his support, and from the natural buoyancy of his spirits, 
as well as the tenderness of his affection for his mother and 
sister, he became a most seasonable comforter to them. He 
shortly afterwards succeeded in obtaining one of the scholar- 
ships founded by Sir Tobias Rustat for the orphans of clergy- 
men ;—he held also an exhibition from Tunbridge school, 
and these, together with the chapel clerk’s place, did not 
produce more than 90/. per annum. Having, however, been 
strongly impressed with the necessity of relying upon his own 
resources, as well as most liberally assisted by his tutor, he 
continued at college. Of his pursuits as an undergraduate 
little is recorded, except that as his biographer remarks, it 
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is not one of the least remarkable features in his life, that 
during this period, which is generally so critical a one in its 
influence on the future fortunes of most men, Edward Clarke 
not only passed his time without pursuing academical ho- 
nours or distinctions of any kind, but even without fixing any 
decided character upon his literary views. He appears to 
have had no taste for mathematics, the chief road to acade- 
mical fame ; and his shool education having been, as we have 
already seen, of little avail towards making him a classical 
scholar, it was not to be expected that in an university, where’ 
at that time little attention was paid to classical studies, 
he should have felt any inclination or incitement to cultivate 
them. It seems, however, that in all that was positively 


required of him by the college rules, he always acquitted | 


himself respectably, was extremely punctual in the discharge 
of the office he held, and never, in any instance, subjected 
himself to the penalties of irregularity. All this appears a 
most singular line of conduct for a decidedly original genius. 
He cohscientiously abstained from every species of intem- 
perance, yet was the life of every party in which he joined, 
and was universally liked as the most lively and delightful of 
companions. It appears, however, that to a select few his 
real character was more displayed. To his sister, to whom 
he seems to have been mere than usually attached, he often des- 
canted on splendid visions of literary fame, and to use her own 
words, would often sit for hours with her building airy castles 
of is*futare actions, and resolving that his own works should 
at some period occupy_a distinguished place on the shelf 
which supported those of his father and. grandfather; who, 
with many other members of the family, had inherited a con- 
siderable degree of literary talent. There is preserved in 
these memoirs a poem apparently composed by bim at about 
this period, in which his fondness for retired contemplation, 
and the indulgence of an excursive imagination are strongly 
ete ay He speaks of science, or rather its more popu- 
ar results, with a great degree of enthusiasm, but by a singu- 
lar inconsistency ridicules its fundamental principles, and 
the more dry details of its elementary parts. His literar 
pursuits appear to have been carried on in the most desul- 
tory manner, and to the various parts of ancient and modern 
history, the science of medals and antiquities, and English 
poetry, his studies were at different times directed, though 
without any systematic or continued plan. It seems probable 
that at the same time he paid some degree of attention to 
mineralogy and natural history, though from want of books 
and opportunities of following up those pursuits he does not 
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seem to have made any proficiency at this time. Such a 
course of academical life was not likely to lead to any of 
those distinctions which seemed to afford the only hope of 
support to a person thus circumstanced. He had, however, 
gained the sincere good will of every member of his college, 
and had contrived to ingratiate himself alike with the jovial 
undergraduate, and the solemn and learned superior. In 
the very term preceding the final examination, when every 
other candidate was fluttering’ with hope or fear, and many 
were devoting their days and nights to secure their success in 
that important business, the degree,—our singular friend was 
no less busy in his own way, and employed himself with an 
intenseness of anxiety and application, at least equal to that 
of any of the candidates for the Senate-house, in constructing 
and letting off a large balloon. Shortly after this, the sudden 
loss of a college friend who was unfortunately drowned, seems 
to have produced an unusual degree of seriousness in Mr. 
Clarke, and to have had no smali share in fixing his attention 
to those studies which it now became so immediately impor- 
tant to him to pursue. This seasonable application, with his 
naturally strong abilities, enabled him not merely to pass 
his examination, but to gain one of the inferior honours. 
A circumstance which, though it would not in itself have led 
to any academical advantage, was yet in his case, and when 
seconded by the very friendly feeling he had established to- 
wards himself in every member of his college, at a subsequent 
period, very instrumental to his obtaining a fellowship. 

As we shall not here pretend to enter into the details of 
every part of these highly interesting memoirs, it will be 
sufficient to mention, that the subject of them was soon after 
taking his degree recommended by Dr. Beadon to be tutor 
to the Hon. Henry Tulton, nephew to the Duke or Dorset; 
an engagement in which he acquitted himself both to the 
full satisfaction of the patron, and with the establishment of 
a most friendly understanding with the pupil. ‘This engage- 
ment was in the highest degree beneficial to Mr. Clarke, as 
bringing him into a highly polished and literary circle, and 
opening to him sources of information and opportunities of 
improvement which would otherwise have been inaccessible. 

no means one of the least of these was the plan of travel- 
ling through the principal part of England with his pupil. A 
journal of this tour was printed; but the author at a late 
period perceiving in it many of the faults incident to a juve- 
nile composition, used every exertion to suppress and go 
the impression. A fewspecimens are here given, from whic 
we are not inclined to judge so harshly of its merits as the 
author did. ” 
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In the autumn of 1791, shortly after tle close of this jour- 
ney, we find him balancing between the prospect of continu- 
ing his charge, or of taking orders with the curacy of Uck- 
field in Sussex, to which place his mother had retired. A 
very friendly letter from the Duke of Dorset however deter- 
mined him to continue as tutor to Mr. Tufton. This engage- 
ment did not last much longer, for his pupil shortly after- 
wards joined the army, and Mr. Clarke meeting with Lord 
Berwick, with whom he had some acquaintance at college, a 

roposal was made to travel together into Italy. This was 
Hytally accepted, and about the middle of July, 1792, they set 
off. ‘The only remaining account of this tour is very imper- 
fect. A few highly characteristic letters are given in these 
memoirs, but the compiler observes, that probably the best 
letters were those to the Duke of Dorset, and the Bishop of 
Gloucester (Dr. Beadon), which have most likely perished. 
The journal commences at Turin, the journey to which place 
is admirably described in some of the letters. It seemed that 
_ Mr. Clarke was now in his proper element; the passion for 

travelling he now confesses to have been that which main- 
tained the strongest hold on his boyish fancy, and predomi- 
nated in his youthful reveries. Ard when he had for the first 
time an opportunity of gratifying it, we are not surprised at 
the ardour with which he prosecuted his object, or the enthu- 
siasm with which he regarded the various wonders and 
novelties of nature and art, laid open to his view, and the 
‘variety of forms in which both haman and material nature 
were presented to his contemplation, 

The engagement of Mr. Clarke with Lord Berwick came to 
a close, on their return to England in 1794. He had amassed in 
his tour a very considerable collection of pictures, books, and 
minerals ; and being now without any occupation, he soon after 
accepted another engagement as tutor in the family of Sir Ro- 
ger Mostyn in Wales. This did not continue for above a year, 
after which we find him domesticated with Lord Berwick, 
and strange to say, occupied in writing a furious political 
pamphlet in support of the side espoused by that noblenian 
at a county election. He was next for a short time editor 
and author of a periodical work called Le Réveur, or the 
Waking Visions of an Absent Man; a few extracts are given 
which are extremely amusing. Shortly after he became 
tutor in the family of the late Lord Uxbridge, having the 

charge of the younger son, the Hon. Brownlow Paget, a bo 

of very delicate constitution; this commenced in 1796. 
Within a year his pupil declined and died ; and the atten- 
tions of the tutor were so assiduous and unremitted, as to 
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excite in the highest degree the gratitude of the whole 
famnitye In the autumn of 1797, an arrangement, was. made 
for Mr. Clarke to make a tour with the next youngest son, 
the Hon. Berkely Paget, into Scotland : previously to which 
he was elected Fellow of Jesus College, though his biogra- 
pher does not mention the circumstance till afterwards. 
This tour was highly interesting to him in a mineralogical 
point of view, and many extracts from his journal are given, 
which display all his accustomed energy and glowing style 
of description. The tour comprised the western islands, and 
in their return the travellers took the lakes in their way. 

Upon his return Mr. Clarke went to reside with his mother 
at Uckfield, and now with his accustomed eagerness for ac- 
tive employment, it mattered not what, devoted himself 
wholly to field sports ; and in order to prosecute them, actu- 
ally obtained from the Duke of Dorset the deputation of 
several manors in that neighbourhood. Being however 
frightened at the idea of serving in the militia, he hurried 
off to Cambridge and became Bursar of his college. At this 
time a young man of large property in Sussex, Mr. Cripps, 
who had somewhat passed the usual age for entering upon 
academic life, was at Mr. Clarke’s reconimendation admitted 
a fellow commoner at Jesus, and became his pupil. This 
continued till the summer of 1799, when a plan was formed 
by the pupil and tutor, in coujunction with Mr. Malthas, 
then fellow of the same college, of a tour~in the north of 
Europe. An extension of this plan produced the series of 
travels for which the name of Clarke will long be justly 
celebrated, and the publication of which has left so noble a 
monument of industry and learning. 

Of the particulars of this tour it will not be necessary for 
us to mention any thing. A collection of letters to his friends 
in England written from various parts of his travels, occupies 
a considerable portion of the volume before us, and exhibits 
in the most lively manner the ardour and enterprize which 
he displayed in following up researches of all kinds ; whether 
in regard to the history, customs, and antiquities of the na- 
tions he visited, or to the natural phenomena, and especially 
the minerals of the different districts. The whole tvur 
occupied three years. On his return he took up his residence 
at Cambridge; to a distinguished place in the society of that 
university his reputation now fully entitled him, his fame as 
an indefatigable and scientific traveller had preceded him to 
England ; and in Cambridge more particularly, where his 
letters to various friends had been frequently read and can- 
vassed, and the value of his researches fully appreciated, the 
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estimate of his talents and worth was such, as to secure to 
him a most friendly reception from all the most eminent 
members of the university. The arrival of his'immense col- 
lections of curious objects and valuable remains of antiquity 
now afforded him considerable occupation. The celebrated 
bust of Ceres from Eleusis was among the most valuable; 
and on the event oi its being presented to the university and 
placed with all due solemnity in the vestibule of the public 
library, Mr. Clarke produced a small work in illustration of 
its origin. ‘This and other antiquities attracted general no- 
tice, and in the succeeding year the Vice Chancellor, Dr. Davy, 
in his opening speech to the senate, paid some well deserved 
compliments to the merits of the travellers, and dwelt upon 
the credit which had accrued to the university from their 
labours and public spirit. In consequence the degree of 
L.L.D. was soon after conferred upon Mr. Clarke, and that 
of M.A. on Mr. Cripps. 

A new field was now opened for Dr. Clarke’s energies to 
find play in. In the memorable year 1803 he was one of 
the most active in raising and forming a volunteer corps 
among the members of the University. The celebrated 
Egyptian sarcophagus, to the discovery and securing of 
which Dr. Clarke had been eminently instrumental, now 
formed the chief object of ‘his attention. His learned dis- 
sertation and the controversy to which it gave rise are too 
well known to require further mention. He was now ap- 
poiuted senior tutor in his college, and between the la- 
borious duties of that office, the arrangement of his mineral 
collections, and the immense number of visits from foreign- 
ers and other distinguished persons who were anxious to 
obtain introductions to him, his time was incessantly occu- 
pied, till in the spring of the year 1806 his mode of life an- 
derwent a very material change. ‘The event alluded to is 
his marriage. ‘The object of his choice was Angelica, daugh- 
ter of Sir W. Rush, a lady of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments though of very unequal age, Dr. Clarke’s being nearly 
double of hers. This circumstance combined with some 
others made all his friends regard it as a very imprudent 
match ; it turned out however very differently. With some dis- 
similarity of character, there was in many points a great 
congeniality of taste between them ; and the dissimilarity was 
probably of that kind which often tends to produce harmony 
much more than a perfect unison of disposition would do. 

Dr. Clarke in the earlier part of bis life had felt some dis- 
inclination to taking holy pope when that course was 
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proposed to him. Ata subsequent period however his in- 
clinations appear to have undergone a considerable change, 
and for some time previous to his marriage, he seems to have 
contemplated entering the Church. A few months before 
his marriage the rectory of Harlton, in the gift of his college, 
became vacant, and he was presented and ordained to it. 
This place being only a short distance from Cambridge he 
still resided in the town, and performed the duties of his 
parish. It was shortly after this engagement and his happy 
union, that his attention became more prominently directed 
to the subject of mineralugy, which had all along been one of 
the greatest interest in his travelling researches. On this 
subject he made the most important acquisitions in almost 
every place he visited ; not only did the numerous introduc- 
tions he possessed to the professors and scientific characters 
of nearly all the cities in the north of Europe open to him 
sources of much information not otherwise to be acquired, 
but his examination of districts, hitherto wholly unknown to 
the geologist, enabled him to collect a set of mineralogical 
specimens of unrivalled extent and value, a large portion of 
which was at that time perfectly unique. ‘To himself this 
collection appeared infinitely more valuable. than any others 
he had made ; and to his friends it was well known that what- 
ever temporary interest his other works and pursuits in re- 
gard to his classical antiquities or the observation of man- 
ners had excited in his mind, they were only the result of so 
much time and labour reluctantly withdrawn from mineralogy. 
Mineralogy was a science which, even at the distance of that 
short interval from its present epoch of universal interest, was 
but little cultivated at our universites. At the foreign aca- 
demical establishments however Dr. Clarke had seen it hold- 
ing the highest rank among the regular studies, and patro- 
nised as well from policy, as taste, by the ruling powers. It was 
therefore to his ardent mind an object of the highest interest to 
endeavour tu disseminate at Cambridge a portion of the 
same taste with which he himself was so deeply imbued. To 
bring forward his collection before the public eye and with 
more advantage than his own limited apartments would per- 
mit, to communicate to others (as his biographer expresses it) 
the lights which he himself had obtained, and to disseminate 
throughout the University a portion of that flame which burnt 
within himself, were from the first, wants infinitely more pres- 
sing in his mind, than the hope of reputation or advantage from 
any other quarter: and as the only obvious means of embracing 
at once these objects was the delivery of lectures under the 
patronage of the University, it was to the attainment of this, 
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that his best efforts, from a very early period after his retarn, 
were uniformly directed. But the task was by no means an 
easy one, many difficulties were obviously opposed to its suc- 
cess. ‘To such an ardent and enterprising spirit however 
nothing seemed impracticable, and by perseverance and good 
management all obstacles were at length removed. The in- 
tense anxiety with which the opening of these lectures was 
contemplated by him, and the reception his design met with, 
cannot be better described than in the two following emi- 


nently characteristic extracts from his own letters to his 
friend Mr. Cripps. 


“*Feb. 12, 1807. 

* I send you the Cambridge paper: you will see the two ad- 

vertisements ; on Tuesday 17th, at a quarter after twelve, imagine me 

in a grand room before all the University, tutors and all !—all my 
minerals around me and models of crystals. 


“ Feb. 18, 1807. 


“IT have only time to say I never came off with such flying 
colours in my life. I quitted my papers and spoke extempore. 
There was not room for them all to sit. Above 200 persons were 
in the room. I worked myself into a passion with the subject, and 
so all my terror vanished. I wish you could have seen the table 
covered with beautiful models for the lecture. Fancy me in the 
midst of my pupils, as Haiiy used to be coming from lectures. 


I have now my lecture-board covered with names on all sides.’’ 
P. 557, 


In short the success with which his scheme was attended 
was far beyond what his sanguine expectation had anticipated, 
and the science became from that time eminently popular at 
Cambridge. In the year 1808, the second year of his lec- 
tures, a grace was passed in the senate, after the failure of a 
former attempt, to constitute him Professor of Mineralogy ; 
in introducing this measure Dr. D’Oyly was particularly in- 
strumentalt, who had on a former occasion shewn great kind- 
ness to the family of Dr. Clarke on succeeding his father in 
the living of Buxted. These lecturés afforded him also that 
increase of pecuniary resources which his growing family now 
rendered particularly serviceable. And it was about the 
same period that he was presented by his father-in-law to the 
rectory of Yeldham in Essex. It appears that at the time 
of his marriage he was ignorant of this patronage being pos- 
sessed by Sir W. Rush, and as the vacancy occurred some- 
what unexpectedly, he expresses himself in terms of-consider- 
able surprise at his rapid good fortune. | 

The business which now attracted his principal attention, 
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was the disposal of bis highly valuable collection of MSs, 
among which were some of the highest antiquity, ‘formed 
during bis travels at no small labour and expence. ‘The dis- 
cussion of their merits gave rise to some very erudite corres- 
pondence between himself, Professor Porson, and other 
distinguished scholars. The collection was, as is well known, 
ultimately purchased by the University of Oxford, and de- 
posited in the Bodleian library. Dr. Clarke had also made 
a very considerable collection of Greek coins, these were 
shortly afterwards disposed of to Mr. Payne Knight. 

In 1809 Dr. Clarke had removed to a more airy and con- 
venient residence at ‘Trumpington near Cambridge; and it 
was now that he began seriously to employ himself in the 
publication of bis travels. This was in itself. a work of no 
small labour, but it did not cause any diminution of the dili- 
gence with which he attended to his other pursuits. Of this 
there is ample proof in the various researehes in Mineralogy 
and other branches of science, which be made during this 
period. ‘The interest excited by his lectures instead of being 
diminished by several years’ repetition, became on the contrary 
greatly increased both in his own mind, and in those of his 
wuditors. He had always some new facts or discoveries to 
communicate, and some new point of view in which to place 
the old : thus it happened that his lectures were not only con- 
stantly attended by a fresh set of auditors, but those who 
had attended one course continued through the -succeeding 
ones with as much curiosity and interest as at first. It was 
as well by manner as by matter that this interest was kept up ; 
nothing could be more eloquent than his description of any 
of the stupendous scenes of nature which he was led to notice 
in the detail of geological appearances : nor more impressive 
than the appeals he was often led to introdace to the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Creator in the arrangements of the 
material world. His honours came thickly upon him from 
all quarters; he was elected member of several foreign 
scientific bodies, and was earnestly solicited, though he ulti- 
mately declined, to read a course of lectures at the Royal 
[nstitution. The publication of his travels meanwhile went 
on slowly to the public apprehension, but not more so thaw 
the nature of such an undertaking required. In the year 
1814, finding his establishment at ‘Trampington more ex- 
pensive than seemed prudent, he removed again into Cam- 
bridge ; rather, as it appears, against the grain, however con- 
vinced by his better judgmeut. So strong was the impres- 
sion on his mind, that’ it seems to have excited in him a 
strong paroxysm of the travelling mania, and he actually had 
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made some arrangements for proceeding to Greece to collect 
MSS. and antiquities, when the advantage of possessing a 
sensible and- affectionate wife was shewn to perfection in re- 
claiming bim from this wild scheme, as the following extract 
irom one of his letters will testify. 


«* We have been settled in Cambridge about a week, and whatever 
you may have thought of our splendid chateau at Trumpington, I 
can assure you that I never felt truly comfortable before, since I 
set up in business for myself. Angelica, to the amazement of all 
Cambridge, has conjured up quite a fairy palace for us. You never 
saw any thing more elegant than she has made our house, In the 
midst of my public lectures without my doing a single thing, she 
moved and packed all our concerns with her own hands, It was 
like adream! One morning she took me to Cambridge and landed 
me in the most comfortable study you ever saw, where all my 
books and papers are now arranged andin perfect order. She has 
made all the hangings, curtains, beddings, carpets; and I left her 
this morning in the highest spirits in the midst of her children, 
Such is, and has ever been my Angelica, ‘ whose price is above 
rubies.” And ‘all that the earth contains in my estimation is not 
comparable to her.’” 


This litde trait of domestic life we select from many others, 
to shew that in the midst of all his numerous avocations no- 
thing had so much influence over Dr, Clarke’s mind. as these 
lies of affection. Among those avocations may be mentioned 
his continual correspondence with all the most emineat literary 
and scientific characters of the time. A chapter of the volume 
before us is devoted to the letters of Mr. Burckhardt to Dr. 
Clarke, and several others are inserted from Lord Byron. 
We must however pass over these as well as some ensuing part 
of the narrative, to the period of Dr. Clarke's appointment as 
Sub-Librarian of the University in 1817. It was shortly after 
this event that he brought to a successful issue his laborious 
and important invention, the Gas blow-pipe. As we consider 
this, whether viewed in a theoretical or a practical light, to 
be the investigation which of all others in which he engaged 
gives to Dr. Clarke his highest title to scientific praise, we shall 
be excused for adverting (as briefly as we can) to the prin- 
ciple upon which the invention was established, as well as 
the practical purposes to which it has been applied. And 
we are at aloss to determine whether in the sagacity evinced 
in developing the principle, or in the important use of the 
instrament in mineralogical and chemical research the 
powers of the inventor were most advantageously displayed. 

The nature of the Gas blow-pipe needs little explanation. 
A mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, in the proportion of one 
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to two by bulk, are subjected to great compression in a 
strong reservoir; from which they are propelled through a 
jet of very small bore, and by their combustion at the orifice 
occasion a far more intense heat than any other chemical 
means have yet produced. The most refractory substances, 
never fused or burned by any other means, yield in an in- 
stant to the power of the Gas blow-pipe. And it is in this 
way that Dr. Clarke has conferred such extensive benefits 
on the science of mineralogy by the application of his instru- 
ment. Some of his results have given ground for contro- 
versy. ‘The reduction of the metallic base of barytes by 
this means was questioned by several eminent chemists, and 
the metallic appearance of Dr. Clarke’s product ascribed 
to other causes, Into the merits of this question our 
limits will not allow us to enter; bat whichever way it may 
be determined, it is certain that to this powerful instrument 
and its inventor, we are indebted for the greatest accessions 
which of late years have been made to our knowledge of the 
mineral world. But itis to the principle of the invention 
that we wish more particularly to direct our readers’ attention. 
And the more so because we think this a point on which due 
justice has not been done to the inventor. We are surprised 
to find his biographer content himself by barely stating in 
very general terms, and without any remark, the principle 
upon which the idea was grounded. And while several 
questions arose as to the priority of the contrivance of 
forcing the gases already mixed from one reservoir, instead 
of placing the jets so that the two separately propelled should 
unite at one point, and the relative safety and advantages of 
each plan, the real question as to the merit of the discovery 
of the philosophic principle seems to have been almost 
overlooked. An American or a French chemist may have 
propelled the gases separately and produced many curious 
results from their combustion; an obscure German may 
have mixed the gases in a bladder, and squeezed them 
through a tobacco pipe ; Mr. Brooke may have contrived a 
convenient apparatus for compressing and propelling any 
gaseous body from a reservoir: but it still remained to ex- 
plain in what proportion the gases were to be mixed, how 
that precise proportion was to be constantly secured, and 
upon what principle it was to be expected that such a flame 
would reduce the most refractory substances. Herein con- 
sisted the merit of Dr. Clarke’s suggestion. The idea oc- 
curred to him at a much earlier period of his life than that 
we are now treating of. It was in the year 1793, when at 
Naples, that this sagacious enquirer paid great attention to 
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examining the phemomena presented by Vesuvius. He at 
eminent hazard ascended to one of the secondary craters or 
fissures from which a stream of lava was issuing :—he saw 
the liqaid fire issuing from the orifice with an intensity of 
light and heat impossible for the senses to bear ;—-and from 
hence, by a profound induction, learned how to produce 
artificially a similar result upon a small scale; and to fuse 
into a stream like lava all mineral substances, many of which 
were before supposed absolutely infusible. By a careful 
examination of facts he had satisfactorily ascertained that 
previously to an eruption, all the water from the neighbour- 
ing wells, lakes, &c. disappears. He also ascertained upon 
equally undeniable evidence that volcanic combustion is al- 
ways followed by a copious deposition of water, which when 
condensed descends in torrents of rain. ‘This combustion, 
therefore, he argued, could only have been occasioned by the 
combination of the gaseous constituents of water, and these, 
mixed in that precise proportion which is necessary to form 
that product. ‘The force with which the burning matter issues, 
as well as the detonations with which it is accompanied, are 
clear indications of the gases being propelled from the force 
of immense compression. Hence the principle of the Gas 
blow-pipe was easily deduced. Its phenomena resemble in 
every respect those of a volcano in miniature: and by this 
analogy the inventor, in his usual glowing style of illustra- 
tion, has very forcibly described them. We must not how- 
ever allow this highly interesting subject to carry us any 
further. We have only, in continuation of the narrative, to 
observe, that from the period at which this instrument was 
broughét into use (1816) the investigations connected with it 
were among the topics which excited the most incessant at- 
tention from its inventor, and led him into extensive com- 
munication with the most eminent philosophers and chemists 
of the metropolis, on the subject of the fusion effected by it. 


The danger of using it in its original form was very great ; 


one tremendous explosion is described in which the profes- 
sor and several friends had the narrowest escape, the reser- 
voir bursting like a bomb and the fragments penetrating the 
walls of the room and passing within a few inches of their 
heads. Professor Cumming afterwards added a salety ap- 
paratus, and by enclosing the whole with a wooden screen com- 
plete security is obtained. Dr. Clarke published his results 
in the Annals of Philosophy, and in 1819 gave the whole 
history of his proceedings in a small volume entitled “‘ The 
Gas Blow-pipe, or the art of fusion.” “ia 
Thus far we have followed the outline of Dr. Clarke's life 
and labours; but only in one point of view ;—tracing his 
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course and pursuits es a philosopher. We must now advert 
to the other prominent feature in his character, and consider 
his opinions and occupations in regard to religion. We 
shall thus have an eminent example calculated to throw a 
strong light on the question, as to the influence which science 
and religion may be supposed to exercise on each other. We 
shall thus see exemnlified what particular bias eminent 
scientific attainments may give to the religious tenets and 
conduct: and in what degree the pursuits of philosophy 


affect the profession or practice of Christianity and the 
official character of its ministers. 


* As a parish priest, he was kind, charitable and attentive; not 
contenting himself with his prescribed duties on a Sunday, but 
visiting his flock frequently in the week as occasion required, and 
otherwise employing himself in devising means for their spiritual 
welfare and imprevement. Among these may be mentioned a 
Sunday School which he established and conducted himself with 
unusual attention and success, catechizing the children from the 
reading desk, and making them repeat their lessons in the presence 
of the congregation, whom he thus contrived to interest in their 
progress, Nor can his friends easily forget the delight with which 
he was accustomed to carry over to Hariton, caps, bonnets, rib- 
bands, &c. prepared by Mrs, Clarke, as rewards for the most de- 
serving of the ciildren. It is almost needless to add that as a 
preacher he was popular and eminent : for endowed as he was with 
s0 many requisites for eloquence, and capable of animating the 
tamest and most ordinary subjects, it would have been strange in- 
deed if he could have been any thing but powerful and energetic 
when engaged in topics involving the deepest interests of humanity, 
and inspiredby a book which independent of its doctrines and pre- 
cepts, was always regarded by him with the utmost admiration and 
reverence, But it is pleasing to record upon the most unquestionable 
testimony that the effect of his discourses from the pulpit was even 
more striking and persuasive than his fine qualities might have 
given reason to expect. The crowded audiences both of young 
and old which always attended him at St. Mary’s afford the best 
proof of the estimation in which he was held by the University ; 
and the subjoined letter from a prelate with whom he was intimate 
relating to a sermon deliverd in the parish church of All Saints in 
1820, will furnish an interesting specimen of the effect produced 
by him in the discharge of his more ordinary duty. His sermons 
which remain exhibit great eloquence and pathos, and some of 
them may probably hereafter be given to the public.” P. 664. 


The letter alluded to is given in a note; we need not ex- 
tract it, as it contaims nothing more than a strong testimony 
to the excellence of the sermon spoken of ; the name of the 
writer is not mentioned. At the period when Dr. Clarke 
was most intently engaged upon bis various works and re- 
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searches, he frequently appeared in the pulpit at St. Mary's ; 
and on several occasions the subjects of his discourses are 
mentioned in these Memoirs, which appear to have been well 
adapted for an academical audience. 

Daring the years 1820 and 21, the avocations of the pro- 
fessor, the divine, the parish priest, the scholar, and the 
experimenter, increased to a more than ordinary degree. 
During this period Dr, Clarke was most busily engaged in 
the formation and extension of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. Our readers are well acquainted with the nature 
and object of this association, and how large a share Dr. 
Clarke bore in its transactions; it will not be necessary for 
us to give any particular account of his exertions. Knowing 
the nature of the institution, and the nature of its advocate, 
we readily see’ how intense those exertions must have been. 
His other scientific labours were unremitted; and in the 
midst of ail this incessant employment we find him delivering 
a much admired eourse of sermons at St. Mary’s, continuing 
his own duties at Harlton, and undertaking also those of a 
parish in Cambridge. He acknowledged that during the 
latter year he had not enjoyed a single day’s health, and in 
fact, the effects of over exertion had long been making in- 
roads on his constitution ; they began now’to display them- 
selves to an alarming degree. His spirits however sustained 
no diminution of their usual elasticity, and after several 
attacks he was still sanguine in his expectations, that as he 
expressed it, ‘‘the vessel would soon be afloat again.” In 
the midst of his own burdens he however felt most severely 
an ailliction which fell heavily on his wife and young family, 
in an attack of the typhus fever, of which they all sickened : 
and here it would be diflicult to find a more affecting picture 
of conjugal and parental tenderness—of seif-devotion for the 
sake of others—of firmness, watchfulness and _ solicitude ; 
than was displayed by Dr. Clarke during this afflicting crisis ; 
and it is difficult to say whether the devout spirit of a Chris- 
tian was better exhibited in his resignation while the danger 
lasted, or his thankfulness when the objects most dear to him 
were restored to health. 

No sooner was this alarm over than Dr. Clarke betook 
himself, witn all the imprudence he had of late displayed, to 
the complicated labours which no danger of his own could 
induce him to forego ; his infirmities increased upon him 
daily ; several attacks came upon him when engaged in bis 
public duties. His intimate and scientific friend Mr. Lunn 
describes in very feeling terms the complete self-abandon- 
ment with which he pursued his investigations to the. very 
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last in spite of all remonstrances, and apparently insensible 
to danger. Yet but a short time before he had expressed 
both to his wife and his brother, his firm conviction that he 
should not survive long. No man could be more completel 
armed by Christian principles against the fear of death than 
he appears to have been. When compelled to take to his 
bed, he continued giving directions to some scientific friends 
about him to continue some experiments in which he was 
ante interested, and to report to him the results. After a 
time he became completely delirious, and his incoherent 
ravings exhibited to his friends the melancholy spectacle of 
what he had himself described in the instance of a friend 
similarly situated, as ‘‘ the wreck of some beautiful decayed 
structure, when all its goodly ornaments and stately pillars 
fall in promiscuous ruin.” During one short lucid interval, 
he earnestly recommended Mrs. Clarke and his children to 
the care of his friends, and then sunk again into the same 
state, in which bis chemical investigations were the prominent 
topic of his tlights. He expired on Saturday, March 9, 1822, 
and was buried in Jesus College Chapel. 

Upon the whole we must say, that we have seldom read 
any biographical work which has been a source of greater 
interest to us than that we have just closed, and we 
think this interest will be general. There are so many diffe- 
rent points of view in which Dr. Clarke’s ‘character is pre- 
sented to the reader, that be his pursuits what they may, he 
can hardly fail to find some association which will excite at- 
tention, and some common topic of interest in respect to 
which he will be gratified to follow up the perusal of these 
Memoirs. To the scholar, to the antiquarian, to the historian, 
his erudite researches and literary correspondence will afford 
the most pleasing subjects of examination. ‘To the man of 
the world, to the politician, to the observer of character, the 
collection of journals and letters here brought together, will 
present a valuable supplement of instructive details to his tra- 
vels, already so well known and justly valued. To the cultivator 
of science, the details of the pursuits of so eminenta fellow- 
labourer, are replete with the most gratifying particulars ; 
and by the learner will be read with-no small profit and in- 
struction as well as pleasure. By the divine and the believer 
in revelation generally, this volume cannot but be opened 
with much interest, under the expectation of ascertaining 
what the influence of the religious principle was upon a man 
of such peculiar and distinguished abilities. ‘To this topic we 
have already adverted, and therefore we will merely in conclu- 
sion observe, how clearly from such examples the futility ap- 
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pears of setting up philosophical considerations as arguments 
against religion. It must be obvious that such a mode of argu- 
ment is a mere pretext, to conceal the real cause of unbelief 
which lurks in the heart and moral affections. These reflections 
arise most naturally from the perusal of the Memoirs before 
us. And in this point of view the example of one of the 
brightest ornaments of science, cannot fail to have a benefi- 
cial influence on the philosophical tyro; who, emulating the 
great characters that have gone before him, is too often led to 
imitate their faults as well as their excellencies; and to sup- 
pose that because some have violated all just principles of 
philosophy in their sentiments respecting religion, it will 
therefore be essential to his reputation to do so too. Such 
examples as that before us will shew, that to attain philo- 
sophic celebrity the enquirer is not obliged to adopt idle no- 
tions at variance with the common sense of mankind: that 
the profession of opinions which any fool is capable of invent- 
ing and maintaining is no criterion of true genius: and that 
there can be no ar in following the path of pure, ra- 
tional, and practical Christianity. 
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Arr. VIII. Memoir of the Life and Character of the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke; with Specimens of his Poetry and 
Letters, and an Estimate of his Genius and Talenis, 
compared with those of his Contemporaries. By James 
Prior, Esq. 8vo. S8ipp. 16s. Baldwin and Co, 1824, 


WE oljsérve among the recommendatory notices of this work 
which have appeared in the Newspapers, that a distinguished 
prelate considers the volume highly interesting, and as com- 
lete “as the materials possessed by the author will allow.” 
Vhen the reader is informed that the materials are remark- 
ably scarce, he will appreciate the discrimination of the right 
reverend encomiast, and not think the worse of Mr. Prior for 
extracting a compliment out of a censure. 

There are many, however, to whom the publication will 
prove instructive; because there are many who have arrived 
at years of discretion since the deeds of Edmund Burke were 
‘familiar as household words” in every mouth, and who have 
not taken the trouble to search out his history from the chro- 
nicles and pamphlets of the age which he adorned. But the 
well-informed youth, or the aged, who have tenacious memo- 
ries, will discover little that is new in the lucubrations of Mr, 
Prior, The real and authentic life re Burke is still a deside- 
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ratam in literature and history; and it can be supplied by 
those only who are in possession of his confidential papers. 
Mr. Prior has gleaned a handfal of correspondence with the 
family of Burke’s Irish schoolmaster, and a few letters to 
Lord Charlemont and others.—The former exhibit an affec- 
tionate and grateful character, the latter are of very little 
consequence. ‘The political seerets of the great orator are 
not yet revealed to the world, and ample room is left fur. the 
work which has been long promised and looked for, and 
which we hope is yet to see the light. | 

Having thus put the reader upon his guard against expeet- 
ing what Mr. Prior is not enabled to furnish, we are at li- 
berty to speak in more favourable terins of the work which he 
has presented to the public. if is an honest and well-writ- 
ten history of Mr. Burke, chiefly compiled from parliamen- 
tary documents, and interspersed with interesting private 
anecdotes. ‘To say that it is better than its predecessors is 
not saying much:—to say that it is worthy of its subject 
would be extravagant and absurd. It is too apologetic for 
history, and too laudatory for those who honour without wor- 
shipping Mr. Prior's idol. Yeton the whole, it is a credit- 
able and spirited memoir; and we can recommend it to the 
perusal of those who wish to make acquaintance witi Burke. 

The preface states the various opinions which have been 
expressed respecting this eminent man, and the principal ob- 
ject of the volume is to prove each of tlrem incorrect. 


** Great as this eminent man’s reputation is, it stands, as far as 
party feelings are concerned, in rather a singular predicament. It 
is well known he would not go all lengths with any body of men; 
that he had an utter abhorrence of any thing resembling arrogant 
domination from any quarter; and that by endeavouring to pre- 
serve acertain balance of powers in the State, in different orders of 
the community, and in different interests, religious, political, and 
commercial of the kingdom by stepping in to the assistance of the 
weak against the strong, which is, after all, the duty of honest pa- 
trictism and sound wisdom, he incurred censure from the more 
violent of every class. He was assailed by the zealots of power 
for opposing the coercion of America, and for prosecuting Mr. 
Hastings ; by the zealots of licentious freedom, for opposing the 
French Revolution ; by zealots in religion, for advocating the 
cause of the Dissenters and Roman Catholics; and by other zea. 
lots in affairs of less moment. 

‘** While therefore the two great divisions in politics, one more 
especially, think it a kind of duty to endeavour to write down his 
name for the purpose of exalting others; and a more violent, 
though small body, known under various harsh and odious appel- 
lations, have sworn a kind of eternal enmity to his name for the 
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overthrow of their doctrines at his hands, during the revolutionary 
fever, no special party remains on whom devolves the business of 
upholding his fame. Depreciation and abuse from his opponents 


remain uncontradicted. If he has not written and spoken himselfinto. 


repute, master else perhaps can do it for him: nobody else certainly 
has attempted it. He is left to the buoyancy of his own merits; 
to sink or swim by intrinsic powers. ‘For what I have been,’ said 
he, ‘1 put myself upon my country ;’ and among the educated and 
dispassionate part of it, he has no reason to complain of the decision. 
He has worked his way into general esteem, not by the applauding 
pens of intoxicated followers, but by more eloquent though less 
noisy advocates; by the slow, but steady and sure, evolution of 
public opinion; by the living and speaking evidences to his deserts 
of a constitution preserved from demolition or inroad, an unshaken 
throne, an unpolluted altar, an unplundered nobility and gentry, 
and the preservation of those moral ties and habitudes, which bind 
together and form the safe-guard of the whole. 

** Misrepresentation, indeed, answers it end for a time. And it is 
sometimes amusing to observe the ignorance or prejudice, respect- 
ing Mr. Burke, on public matters, which prevails among many, 
who, at a venture, attribute to him any thing that happens to be 
unpopular at the incment—circumstances, in which he had no par- 
ticipation or interest, and principles, which he disclaimed. In this 
spirit, a Reverend President of a political society at Liverpool, not 
long ago, stigmatized him as a deserter from the cause of parlia- 
mentary reform; more than one of the orators of the Common 
Council of London repeated the accusation, among others equally 
accurate; at some of the county meetings he was spoken of as a 
sinecure placeman, and an enemy to liberty; even at one of the 
largest book establishments in London, on inquiring for a volume 
in which it happened to be said there was something concerning 
him, ‘ A satire, Sir, I suppose,’ was the reply, as if satire was the 
legitimate coin with which his public labours deserved to be repaid. 
In a private company of that rank in society where the writer least 
expected to hear such observations, his motives in the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings were sharply arraigned by some members of 
what are called the Jndian Interest, though none of them could as. 
sign any thing like an improper motive ; in another company less 
sclect, he was admitted to be a most surprising man, but unha pily 
opposed to the reformation of all abuses in government ; in a third, 
he was an ingenious and able writer, but too flowery in his style ; 
in a fourth, his political conduct was said to be regulated by regard 
merely to his own interests; in a fifth, it was a matter of charge 
that he had no private property—that he took the profits of his li- 
terary labours—and at length accepted of a pension; so that, by 
this ingenious logic, the original sin of want of fortune was not per- 
mitted to be remedied, either by the fair exertion of those talents 
with which Providence had endowed him, or by the public grati- 
tude of his country. All these facts came lately under the eye and. 
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ear of the writer; they are samples of what is heard every day ; 
and are only remarkable as coming from men who would have felt 
not a little indignant at being told they were talking untruths or 
nonsense. 

** Another order of persons of more influence and information, 
chiefly public writers, who have in view to exalt another great po- 
litical name, think it necessary to their purpose to lower, though 
indirectly and circuitously, the reputation of Mr. Burke. 

‘¢ From these we hear of him frequently as a man of genius, of 
brilliant fancy, and amusing talents—carefully keeping out of view, 
as if they were wholly unknown, those higher and more profound 
qualities of mind which form his chief claims to distinction. Sometimes 
again, he is what they call a philosophical politician, meaning some- 
thing different from a statesman: sometimes he is even admitted to 
be the greatest writer of the age, though with an utter oblivion of 
that parliamentary eloquence which made his name, as an orator, 
more celebrated on the continent of Europe than those of either of 
his two great rivals ; which enabled him to take the lead for many 

ears in the House of Commons; and which drew the then unusual 
1onour of an invitation to represent one of the chief cities in the 
kingdom. At other times, hints are dropped of how much better 
his genius would have been exerted otherwise than in politics. 
This opinion, at best is but mere trifling, We have no right to 
speculate on what he might have been, but what he was. Added 
to an early bias towards the pursuit, there is perhaps little doubt but 
that more of the strength of his mind was put forth by the conten- 
tions of politics, than by any other species of discussion. But in- 
dependent of this, if he has left behind in the track of life which he 
chose, more for fame than either of his contemporaries; namely, 
the finest orations in our language, the ablest and most eloquent 
political disquisitions, the introduction or support of a series of im- 
portant constitutional measures for nearly 30 years together, and a 
reputation perhaps above any other for practical wisdom, not rest- 
ing on mere opinion, but on record in his speeches and writings— 
surely it savours of impertinence to say he would have succeeded 
better in any thing else.” Preface, p. xii. 


This is, on the whole, well said; and if Mr. Prior had 
contented himself with vindicating his hero against the vari- 
ous accusations here mentioned, his endeavours might have 
been crowned with success. ‘To maintain as has been re- 
cently done, by a veteran antagonist, that Burke was a dis- 
honest politician, swayed by interest and other base motives, 
is a charge which recoils upon the accuser, and subjects him 
to that odium which he endeavoured to heap upon his enemy. 
To underrate the splendid talents, or question the vast learn- 
ing of Burke, would be an idle and childish task; and they 
that hate him most, are seldom weak enough to venture upon 
it. Mr. Prior has collected ample proofs of the virtue, the 
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genius, the eloquence, the industry of his hero; and we have 
no fellow-feeling with the party or the individual that refuses 
to consider Mr. Burke as an honour to his country and his 
species. But the comparative merits of British states- 
men, is a point upon which difference of opinion is allowable 
and inevitable. And Mr. Prior claims a higher rank for the 
subject of his memoir, than the majority are inclined or au- 
thorised to confirm.—Not satisfied with answering all the 
grosser charges against Mr. Burke (the slight ones as we 
shall see hereafter are very slightly noticed) his biographer 
would make us believe that the eloquent Edmund was the first 
of human beings, and that nothing but partiality and preju- 
a prevent the universal acknowledgment of that great 
truth. 


*¢ MR. BURKE, MR. PITT, MR, FOX. 


“* It may be an object of inquiry among those who look minutely 
to developement of mind, to estimate the relative capacity and 
powers which these three great statesmen and orators displayed 
during their career, and the rank which they are likely to hold on 
the roll of history. No formal parallel will be attempted here ; 
each has his partizans, and each certainly possesses peculiar merits 
of his own. But as it is not the eminence of one or two faculties, 
but the general results of various excellence, that forms the crite- 
rion by which great men are usually judged and compared by pos- 
terity, so as in this view Cicero has been awarded the first place 
among the Romans, and perhaps Greeks also, Mr. Burke is pretty 
certain to take the same stand among the moderns. At present, 
indeed, political feelings and partialities may tempt many to ques- 
tion this; he is yet too near our own time. His great competitors 
have besides left their names as watch-words and rallying points to 
two gceat parties in the state, who, inspired hy a sense of party 
honour and consequence, claim the same distinction each for its 
particular leader. But party feelings, at least towards individuals, 
seldom outlive the generation they influence; a century, or less, 
completely dissolves the spell; men begin then to look around 
them for some better evidences of desert than the possession of 
temporary power or popularity furnish. Fame indeed is a capri- 
cious offering ; Milton had little or no reputation as a poet while 
he lived, and for years afterwards; Dryden, not more than some 
other writers whose names are sunk in utter obscurity; several 
men have almost governed our House of Commons, whose claim to 
such distinction no one now acknowledges; Mirabeau ruled the 
National Assembly, yet what historian will venture to class him 
among the good, or the truly great? Even Demosthenes and 
Cicero during their lives only divided public applause with rivals 
whom none would now think of placing in comparison. 

‘* No man has excelled, or jvorg'! equalled Mr, Pitt in the ma- 
nagement of the Cabinet, in a tact for business, in finance, in that 
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uncommon dexterity which adapting itself, though without subser- 
viency, at once to the wishes of the sovereign, and to the fluctuat- 
ing feelings of the public, never, during so long a period of time, 
lost the confidence of either. His powers were only exceeded by 
his prudence. : 

“In no point of ability could Mr, Fox be deemed inferior, and 
in bursts of overpowering eloquence was considered often to have 
the advantage. But as a popular idol, as one born to lead a for. 
midable party in Parliament, and to extract out of casual political 
coadjutors devoted and enthusiastic personal friends, he stood 
alone, and far above all other men. Mr. Burke never did, and Mr. 
Pitt, had it been his lot to labour during his life in the ungracious 
work of Opposition, never could have approached to an equality with 
him in this respect. His only wants, perhaps, were that caution 
and moderation in which Mr, Pitt excelled. 

** Mr. Burke, on the other hand, in addition to displaying an 
equality with them in their most distinguished characteristics, pos- 
sessed other and various powers to which they had little pretension ; 
and considering that he tt to fight his way ia the House of Com- 
mons, from comparative obscurity, through vexatious jealousies and 
difficulties which never thwarted the career of his great competi- 
tors, and buoyed up solely by his talents, he accomplished more 
than they did for fame. A few, and but a few, of his principles of 
policy have been noticed ; the detail belongs to the history of the 
‘country, and would require a larger volume than the present to it- 
self. They embraced, during a period of 30 ycars, the whole of 
our foreign, colonial, and domestic relations, under every variety 
of form and situation ; his views extremely-clear, more enlarged 
sometimes than those of Mr. Pitt,—more precise and accurate than 
those of Mr. Fox; and though not infallible, no man has com. 
mitted so few inistakes, who took so decided a part on such a mul. 
tiplicity of subjects. It would be a hazardous matter to point out 
any gift or capacity, as a statesman, in which Mr. Burke was de. 
ficient ; in foresight, the first and most important of all, he confes- 
sedly far excelled his great contemporaries, and all his predecessors. 

“ The same superiority belongs to him in most of the natural and 
acquired powers necessary to constitute the great orator, and this is 
not merely the verdict of the critic, but he actually exhibited a 
power over his audience, sometimes in the House of Commons, and 
more than once in Westminster Hall, to which they never attained. 
Their oratory was often inferior to his in extent of information, and 
always, in striking illustration, in the impression conveyed to the 
on of greater wisdom, in wit and ridicule, in pathos, in imagery, 
In (an useful but sometimes dangerous power) force of invective, 
above all in that kindling of genius, called by the critics the elo- 
quence of passion, and which they deem essentia! to great success. 
In ordinary business his powers were perhaps less conspicuous than 
in affairs of importance; his speeches, at such times, imparted 
something like the idea of an ocean of mind: he did not latterly 
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engage in, or like, the common routine of opposition, but, as has 
been said of Shakspeare, he was always great when a great occa- 
sion called for it. 

“¢ If in so many requisites, which go to the formation of a distin. 
guished political character, we find Mr. Burke ona level, or above 
his great rivals in public life, there are others of no slight moment 
in which comparison tells to their disadvantage. 

‘‘ As a writer, it is oeeee necessary to advert to his vast supe- 
riority. Mr, Pitt, indeed, did not seriously contend for the honours 
of the press; Mr. Fox composed slowly, and with labour, very un- 
like his mode of speaking, sometimes complaining of the difficulty 
of the process as almost vexatious ; Mr. Burke was rapid in compo- 
sition, though patient in careful revision, and, independent of mere 
literary execution, there are more traces of vigour and originality 
of mind in any one of his pamphlets than in Mr. Fox's History. 
In the extent of his general knowledge he excelled them both. As 
a man of general genius (Sir Joshua Reynolds certainly had him in 
his eye in the definition of that quality), who seemed capable of 
surpassing in any pursuit to which he chose to devote his attention, 
he excelled them. Asa philosophical critic, the Essay on the Sab- 
lime and Beautiful, places him far above them ; and in that general 
truth of deduction from experience and from appearances, whether 
in the moral, natural, or political world, which constitutes the phi- 
losopher, his superiority is equally incontestible. In powers of 
conversation he far excelled them. In a fine and correct taste for 
the arts he excelled them. In classical learning he was at least on 
a par with them ; and in classical criticism, though Mr, Fox was un 
excellent critic, he had perhaps the advantage in depth and inge- 
nuity. Even in epistolary communication, the business of some 
men, and the occasional occupation of all, the same marked supe. 
riority, whether in the familiar letter or the more formal exposition 
of public business, is as obvious as in any other of his talents. Of 
his pré-eminence over Mr. l’ox, with whom he has been more par- 
ticularly compared in the various excellences constituting a very 
great man, Dr. Johnson, with characteristic precision, stated his 
conviction in a single sentence; ‘ Sir,’ said he, alluding to some 
political opinions of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘ he is too much under 
the influence of the Fox (dog) star, and the Irish constellation.’ 
Among politicians he is what Michael Angelo is among artists. 

“‘ Viewed in whatever light, he must always be considered a 
most extraordinary man—extraordinary in his talents, in his ac- 
quirements, in his rise, in his progress, and in his end; for the last 
efforts of his mind rise in power and in brilliancy over almost any of 
the preceding, He lived in a momentous time, and seemed made 
for such an occasion by the delight he felt in strong excitements, 
and the splendour of the exertions to which they gave rise. He 
may be considered in politics what the great reformers were in re- 
ligion, possessed of zeal, powers, and perseverance, altogether 
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boundless, to influence at favourable moments, the minds of men 
from their customary channels of thought to such as he deemed 
more advantageous. He was peculiarly fitted for being the great 

residing genius of a country, and his great contemporaries should 
ive been his ministers; he should have originated measures, and 
they have carried them into execution. Public servants, as able as 
they were, and (if that be any criterion of merit) infinitely more 
successful, have been often seen in the world, but it has required 
two thousand years to produce one Cicero and one Burke. Great 
as his fame is, it is not probably near its height ; calculated as he is, 
in the various characters of statesman, orator, and writer, to descend 
to a late period of time, to gain in reputation as he recedes from 
the fleeting animosities and prejudices of the day, and perhaps to 
excite regret and surprise that we should have had among us the 
great master-spirit in political prophesying and teaching, and not 
oftener have profited by his admonitions. 

‘*¢ ¢ This I deliberately and steadily affirm,’ writes a learned man 
more than once quoted, after an animated eulogy on him as a critic 
and philosopher, ‘ that of all the men who are, or who ever have 
been, eminent for energy or splendour of eloquence, or for skill 
and grace in composition, there is not one who, in genius or erudi- 
tion, in philanthropy or piety, or in any of the qualities of a wise 
and good man, surpasses Burke.’ 

*** To whom,’ said Sheridan in his happier moments, ‘ I look up 
with homage, whose genius is commensurate to his philanthropy, 
whose memory will stretch itself beyond the fleeting objects of any 
little, partial, temporary shuffling, through the whole range of hu. 
man knowledge and honourable aspirations after human good, as 


large as the system which forms life, as lasting as those objects 
which adorn it’.””) P, 559. 


As a comparison between Burke, Pitt, and Fox, all this is 
partial and incomplete. It dilates upon the strong points of 
the first, and passes very rapidly over those in which he was 
deficient. Mr. Prior attributes the present admiration of 
Pitt and Fox to the circumstance of their names having he- 
come the rallying point of parties. But why was not Mr. 
Burke the rallying word of a party also, if he has surpassed 
or equalled his great competitors? As a writer, he ‘was of 
course superior to them both; because the one wrote nothing, 
and the other wrote indifferently. Asa philosopher and critic, 
he may also be far enough beyond Mr. Pitt, who was im- 
mersed in business from his boyhood ; and Mr. Fox, who was 
so long a man of pleasure. But as practical statesmen, the sim- 
ple fact is, that while the other two easily attained and long pre- 
served the highest place, reputation and power in the country, 
the third never possessed it for a moment; and if it had been 
freely suileevell upon him, he would not have retained it for 
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ayear. Mr. Prior’s endeavour to explain away the superior 
success of Fox, is not remarkable for its success. 


‘* Thus terminated the most hardy and able-fought party struggle 
in our history, and with it virtually the war in which it originated ; 
but it did not leave Mr. Burke, as it found him, undisputed leader 
of his party. 

“ Mr. Fox, his political pupil and friend, who had been for some 
time treading closely on his heels, now advanced to an equality in 
the conduct of Parliamentary business, and finally took the lead. 
For this there were some obvious reasons. Inferior to his tutor, as 
a great and commanding orator, and what ought to be of more con- 
sequence to the country—as a wise and sound statesman, he fre- 
quently excelled most men in vigour of debate ; but more especiall 
possessed a peculiar tact beyond all his contemporaries and all his 
predecessors without exception, for being at the head of a political 
party. He enjoyed all the weight which birth and connexion (and 
these are essential objects among the Whigs of England) could give : 
his acquaintance with the great was necessarily extensive, and his 
friendships nearly as general; with the young, by community of 
pursuits and pleasures, with the old and staid, by community of in- 
formation and talent. His fortune was considerable, had it not 
been squandered, his temper in general easy, his thirst for popu- 
larity excessive, his manners were adapted to gain it, and his sacri- 
fices to ensure it; his very faults and weaknesses were with many 
more matter of jest and favour than of censure. Some of his doc- 
trines were more to the taste of the people, who placed confidence 
in his sincerity; and with scarcely a shilling he could call his own, 
they were pleased to think him in spirit the most independent. 

“In all these points he had the advantage over his coadjutor, 
who also suffered some loss of weight by his rejection at Bristol, b 
his cistregard of the popular voice when he thought it ill-directed, 
by a more uncompromising temper, by being supposed a dependant 
of Lord Rockingham, and, among a certain class, by being a native 
of Ireland. There was unquestionably a jealousy of the merits and 
influence of Mr. Burke, even among many who advocated the 
same cause, which nothing but very uncommon powers and exer- 
tions enabled him to surmount, and of which he complained. 
Under all these disadvantages, however, he had kept the lead in 
the Commons for ten years; and, had Lord North fallen three 
years sooner, would have been made efficient Minister; the com- 
mon opinion, early expressed at the table of Lord Rockingham, 
being, that * he was the only man who could save the empire from 
dismemberment.’ Even just before that Minister’s resignation, he 
himself remarks he had obtained a considerable shave of public con- 
fidence, notwithstanding the jealousy and obloquy which had 
assailed him during much of his career. ‘Ido not say I saved my 
country—I am sure I did my country much service. There were 
few indeed that did not at that time aie it.’ 
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‘¢ That Mr. Fox should now prevail, with Westminster at his 

back, with unbounded popularity in the nation, and the advantage 
of that aristocratic feeling in his favour, obviously inherent in all 
our arrangements, is not surprising. Mr. Burke, who considered 
humility in the estimate of ourselves a species of moral duty, sub- 
mitted to the sense of his party without a murmur. A vain man 
would have resented this; a weak one complained of it; an am- 
bitious or selfish one probably taken advantage of it on the first 
opportunity to quit the connexion for ever, and throw the weight 
of his name anc talents into the opposite scale. 
. * In the division of the spoil of office, his share was a seat in the 
Privy Council, and the Paymaster-Generalship of the Forces, then 
the most lucrative office in the State, and remarkable for having 
been held by Lords Chatham, Holland, North, and Charles Towns- 
hend, previous to their becoming first Ministers. Considerable 
surprise was expressed at his.not being included in the Cabinet; 
one reason assigned for which was his desire to purge the office in 
question, though the real one perhaps was the necessities of his 
party, which required the Cabinet offices for men of greater family 
and Parliamentary interest, though of far inferior talents ; and also 
for Lord Shelburne and his friends; who enjoyed a large share of 
royal favour, It is also true that he drove no bargain on the sub- 
ject ; expressing to his friends sentiments similar to those of a great 
statesman of the present day*—his willingness to serve, not where 
ambition might dictate, but where the general interests of govern- 
ment required.” P. 260, 


These are inconsistent and self-contradictory statements. 
[t is not possible that a man who had been “ undisputed 
leader of his party” for so many years, should descend to the 
Paymastership of the Forces, while his reputation continued 
unimpaired. Mr. Fox's accession might have taken the lead 
out of his hands; but it would not have reduced him to a 
fourth-rate post. ‘That post had been occupied by Chatham 
and North ; but not after they had been the decided leaders of 
the House of Commons. Irish birth, want of connection, &c. 
are also insufficient explanation of the difficulty; and the 
reader who trusts implicitly to Mr. Prior, will never be able 
to explain the neglect which attended the hero of bis work. 

To put an end to this embarassment in the shortest man- 
ner, we must endeavour to form a more accurate picture of 
Mr. Burke's character and services than the attachment of 
his biographer will suffer him to draw. That picture will not 
exhibit him in an unfavourable light. Our intention upon 
this subject has been already sufficiently expressed : but per- 


— 





* Mr. Canuing’s speech at Liverpool, September, 1822. 
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haps it will account for the failure of many of his plans, 
and for his comparative want of success in the political race, 
without imputing any gross misconduct either to his enemies 
or his friends. 

We believe then, that upon a candid review of the life of 
this extraordinary man, it will be found, that he was much 
wiser in contemplation than in action, and that he was de- 
ficient, to an unusual degree, in the art of governing his 
fellow-creatures. He knew well enough how it ought to be 
done; but he could not do it. And influenced throughout 
his career by a hatred of oppression and tyranny, he was 
remarkably ill-calculated for distinguishing himself in the 
government of a free country. Look to the American war; 
where every one now admits, that Burke was theoretically 
right. Was he ever able to convince the nation of the justice 
of his views? Did not his unmeasured violence contribnte 
to strengthen the anti-American feeling which existed in this 
country, and to make England more willing to support an 
expensive and disastrous war? Did not his commendation 
of the American patriots, who, like other patriots, had their 
own ends to serve, and were, on many points, decidedly in 
the wrong, distract the attention of the public from the origin 
of the national quarrel, in which those same persons were us 
decidedly in the right? No historical fact is more certain, 
than that the war with America was popular. Mr. Burke 
exerted all his powers to make it vapopular; and he failed. 
The same thing occurred in another great undertaking—the 
introduction of a more liberal system of commercial regula- 
tions, particularly by opening the trade of Ireland. So un- 
fortunate were his attempts on this subject, on which the 
wisdom and justice of his views are unquestionable, that he 
could not keep his ground, even among his-own supporters 
and partizans, and was compelled to retire from the repre- 
sentation of Bristol, with the loss of much political conse- 
quence. 

The coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox, is gene- 
rally supposed to have been Mr. Burke's work, and a more 
fatal obstacle to the power of his own party, and, therefore, 
as he supposed to the good of the country, could hardly have 
been created by man. The aristocratical influence of the 
Whigs, and the popularity of Mr. Fox, were separately very 
great. But when the two were to be combined by such a 
vinculum as Lord North, their good qualities served only to 
neutralize each other, and their bad ones nape spe them 
from their places. ‘The share which Mr. Burke had in the con- 
coction of the India Bill, is a very doubtful point. Some men 
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attribute the measure solely to his counsels ; and their opinion 
is, on the whole, the most probable; and thus, with Mr. Prior, 
oe the credit of the scheme to Fox: but they admit, that 

urke was its most strenuous supporter, and his imagination 
never led him further astray than when it taught him to defend 
so unnecessary, so useless, so unconstitutional a measure. 

We pass rapidly over the Regency, and the Impeachment. 
—The former was a mere struggle for power; and Burke 
gave great offence to the friends of the King, and very 
little satisfaction to the supporters of the Prince of Wales. 
In the impeachment he observed no proportion between his 
charges and his evidence; and its ultimate effect was to 
varnish the deformities of a bad system, by an unsuccessful 
attempt to lay the blame of it upon a single individual. It 
cannot be denied, that India had reason to complain ; and 
that the prodigious exertions of Mr. Burke contributed to 
procure a redress of her grievances; but he raised a tempest 
in which the star of truth became invisible, and few could 
learn what course to steer. If Hastings was guilty, Burke 
failed to prove him so. If innocent, the impeachment was a 
mouster of cruelty and injustice. We do not attribute Mr. 
Burke’s conduct in this business to private motives; (though 
Mr. Prior ought to have known that such motives have been 
assigned): we believe that it had its original im the same 
ungovernable temper which, on so many occasions, made a 
dupe and a victim of Mr. Burke. ; 

The French Revolution was the last and greatest scene of 
his exertions. And it was here that his character became 
fully known, his sincerity and independence placed above all 
question, and the errors of earlier days atoned for. His 
writings on the Revolution will immortalize Edmund Burke; 
and they will be consulted as a storehouse of wit, eloquence, 
wisdom, and truth, as long as the language in which they are 
written shall endure. But never was his imagination more 
wanton and wandering than in these great works. His de- 
fence, or rather his praise of the Court of France, before the 
Revolution, was an outrage on common sense and decency. 
His invectives against the English admirers of the Revolua- 
tion, were too bitter and general, and goaded thousands into 
the arms of Jacobinism, who might have been withdrawn, by 
different usage, from her snare. And although he was the 
first to perceive the rising storm, and foretel its amazing 
fury, we are indebted to the prudence and energy of others 
for weathering the storm in safety. 

In each, therefore, of his greater undertakings, Mr. Burke 

wanted the first requisite for a practical statesman—the power 
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of persuading and governing his fellow-creatures. He had 
not the art of inducing the country to listen to his councils, 
or trust to his guidance. Whether it was that an overbearin 
disposition disabled bim from forming a band of able sup- 
porters, or that his friends shrank back from following him in 
the slippery paths he was prepared to tread ; or that he could 
not convince his hearers of the justice and advantage of the 
measures which he determined to pursue, it was still the 
want of a capacity for government, that prevented him from 
taking his seat by the side of Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox. When 
we compare him with the statesmen of his own age, it is 
impossible to assign him the first or even the second place. 
But if we turn to those of the present day, more especially 
to those who advocate the cause of Opposition, where can we 
discover the slightest vestige of his mantle? Sincere and 
sober piety, unblemished private character, chivalrous spirit, 
profound learning, and imaginative eloquence, are out of 
fashion now ; and the popular cause is entrusted to political 
hacks, and political quacks, who would not have ventured to 
open their mouths in the Augustan age of the House of 
Commons. 


Hale's Ordination Sermon. 


Art. IX. The Apostle Paul a pattern for Christian 
Ministers. A Sermon preached at a General Ordination 
in the Cathedral Church of Chester, on Sunday October 
3, 1824, by the Rev. William Hale Hale, M.A. of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Chester, and Preacher at the Charter House, 8vo. 
18 pp. 1s.6d. Rivingtons. 1824. 


FEw ceremonies are more important or more interesting than 
an Ordination ; and it should be performed, if possible, in the 
most public manner. Circumstances may justify an oc- 
casional departure from the general rule, but the Church 
loses opportunities of exciting public respect and of enfotc- 
ing sacred duties when the vows of her Ministers, instead of 
being pronounced in the face of the congregation, are whis- 
pered in private to the Bishop. Cathedrals are not adapted 
to the daily wants of a Protestant parish. Nor are paro- 
chial Churches adapted to the performance of the occasional 
ceremonies of religion. It is in the ‘long drawn aisle,” 
amidst the full swell of the anthem, where every object is 
tinged with solemnity, and the most careless minds are im~- 
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pressed with awe, that the venerable prelates of the Church 
receive the future servants of their common Master with 
the greatest propriety and effect. The claims of the Priest- 
hood mast be better understood and their minds more 
deeply convinced of the importance of their sacred charge, 
when the ceremony of Ordination was performed with all the 
pomp of Cathedral Service, and in the presence of a large 
congregation. 

It is not meant that the contrary custom prevails or in- 
creases, or that every thing connected with this branch of 
the Episcopal Functions is not arranged with due decorum. 
But while the blemishes which attach to.our Establishment 
are carefully removed, and among the rest, the facility of 
obtaining admission into the number of her servants is, in 
almost every diocese, at an end, we conceive that a formal 
celebration of the Ordination Service, might complete the 
good work. If the names of the candidates for orders were 
communicated to the public some time before the perform- 
ance of the ceremony, a man of doubtful character- could 
hardly present himself for acceptance, and it would be the 
fault of the laity if he were accepted. If the good conduct 
and competent learning of the younger clergy were solemnly 
certified to the people by their Bishop, the general respect 
entertained for the Order could not fail to increase. And 
the hearts of the young must be much harder than we believe 
them to be, if these circumstances passed away without pro- 
ducing valuable fruit. The Priestly Office can never be 
properly discharged, unless the feelings are alive to its im- 
portance ; and few things can have more power of awakening 
and fixing them, than the solemnity with which it is con- 
ferred. 

The Sermon before us is in strict aceordance with the spirit 
of these observations. It is a plain, but most earnest appeal 
to the consciences of those who are about to be ordained; 
and we trust that no man can enter upon the sacred duties of 
the ministerial office, without acknowledging the truth and 
jmportance of Mr. Hale's observations. 


“« Think, I beseech you, what a glorious and what a fearful pri- 
vilege it is to be stewards of the household of God,—to be com- 
missioned to feed the souls of men with spiritual food, and to be 
answerable for the loss, if any, for lack of sustenance, fail of 
coming to Christ. What would you have thought, if when the 
Apostle Paul had received his commission to preach to the Gen- 
tiles, he had through idleness or fearfulness, shrunk from the task? 
What a spiritual famine would have ensued, had he kept back the 
bread of life! What a load of guilt would have lain heavily upon 
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his soul! No less guilty is he, who being now sent to teach, ne- 
glects his charge: and whether it be ignorance that hinders him 
from fulfilling the duties of a ‘ steward of God's mysteries,’ or 
whether it be a careless indifference to the work he has undertaken, 
which paralyses his own exertions, and is a stumbling block in the 
way of others—in both cases the heaviest guilt is incurred, Igno- 
rance is as inexcusable as indifference : for religious studies are the 
sweetest recreations of a mind imbued with the love of God, and 
when hallowed by prayer and holy intention, they shed a calm in- 
fluence over the heart, which purifies the thoughts and raises them 
to heaven, and makes all other studies appear to be of very inferior 
consideration, and serviceable only as the handmaids of religious 
knowledge. What excuse then can he urge, who, being called to be 
‘ steward of God's mysteries,’ is content with such a knowledge of 
them as may be pardonable in any but in those who have to teach? 
The scribe who is ‘ instructed in the Kingdom of Heaven’ must 
meditate upon-the secrets of the Gospel, and ‘ exercise himself 
therein day and night.’—Let the truth as it is in Jesus first get an 
influence over his heart, and it will regulate his understanding, and 
direct him to the best use of his mental faculties ; he will then be a 
steward prepared to feed the household of the Lord, bringing forth 
from the treasury of religious knowledge ‘ things new and old.’ 

‘ It may then be allowed the Minister of the Gospel to address 
his flock in the language of the text, and to require that they es- 
teem him as a * minister of Christ, and steward of the mysteries of 
God.’ But if he ask all the honour due to his office, let him re- 
member, that however it may be due to him as a Christian pastor, 
empowered to teach, it is, in fact, never paid to any, but those who 
earn it by the faithful discharge of their duties. I grant, that there 
is respect due to the office itself; and that, according to the prin- 
ciple of the Apostle ‘ the elders that rule well are worthy of a 
double honour ;’ but of what value to any man is a respect paid 
merely on account of his office, and because men have too much 
regard for the Clergy not to reverence in some degree even the 
unworthy members of so high and sacred an order? No reproach 
is more bitter, no censure more severe, than that cast upon the 
formal and careless dispenser of God's word and sacraments by 
those, who wait upon his ministry lest they should appear to de- 
spise the lawfully appointed minister of Christ, and who pay that 
outward respect to the pastor, which in their hearts they withhold 
from the man.” P. 11. Be’ 

“« I have endeavoured to give you exalted notions of the minis~ 
terial office, by showing that we are, as St. Paul was, ‘ ministers 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God.’ Whilst, however, 
for our encouragement, we love to trace a resemblance between 
his labours and our own, let us beware of placing ourselves on @ 
level with the Apostle, either as regards our call to the ministry, 
or our authority in the Church. There is enough of likeness be- 
tween our office and that of the Apostle Paul to make us hope, that 
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the same blessing which prospered his ministry amongst the Gen- 
tiles, will accompany our preaching of the word of life amongst a 
people who already confess the name of Christ; and if we share, 
in some degree, the Apostle’s labours, we may hope also to partake 
of the glory of an Apostle’s reward. But the difference between 
our station and that of St. Paul is also great, and, if duly consi- 
dered, it will keep us humble, and make us mindful, that an in- 
spired Apostle in the exercise of plenary authority might be justi- 
fied in doing many things which would be now incompatible with 
the duties of a subordinate minister of the Church. His call was 
miraculous; ours has been through the ordinary influence of the 
spirit blessing the use of human means. His commission was uni- 
versal, ‘Lo I send thee to the Gentiles ;? owrs is particular, and 
confined to a part of Christ’s flock. He was answerable to no 
man, but only to the Lord; we both to the Lord and also to men, 
to those his servants who have the rule over us. It was his pro- 
vince to govern the Church; it is ours to submit to her laws, and 
to make a conscience of preferring her public judgment before our 
own. 

** Let us then refrain from applying to ourselves and to our 
flocks, either in the letter or in the spirit, the verse succeeding the 
text: * With me it is a very small thing that I should be judged 
of by you, or by man’s judgment.’ ‘The Apostle has good — 
in his authority as an Apostle, and in his inspiration, to refuse the 
judgment of the Corinthian Church. Like him we should be able 
to appeal to the great searcher of hearts, to testify the sincerity of 
our intentions and the uprightness of our conduct ; but our autho- 
rity being different from his, both in kind and degree, it would be 
presumptuous in us to despise the judgment which our people will 
form of us, or to contemn the advice and counsel of those who are 
the Governors of the Church. The congregation must not, how- 
ever, direct us what or how we are to teach, nor must we suit our 
doctrine to their love of error or caprice. We must declare to 
them ‘ the whole counsel of God ;’ and if we so temper our exhor- 
tations to holiness with sound doctrine, as to show that right belief 
is always accompanied by a sincere love of God and an obedient 
heart, we need not fear that the ‘ words we speak will be spoken 
in vain.’ In matters of faith and doctrine, we must take our rule 
of preaching from the contents of the Scriptures, and avail our- 
selves of the experience of those who have gone before us in the 
great and holy calling of an evangelist ; but in matters of conduct, 
in things indifferent in themselves, and the propriety of which de- 
pends upon the opinion entertained by those committed to our care, 
we are bound on every occasion to consult the feelings of our 
people. It is our duty to be cautious lest our manner, our habits 
of life, and not least our amusements, prove a stumbling-block in 
their way, and hinder them from coming to the truth. We may 
at times, from mere thoughtlessness, appear to forget that we are 
men engaged in the serious work of saving souls from death: but 
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the laity, however careless they may be of their own duty, never 
forget what we are. They know that as stewards of God’s myste- 
ries, we ought always to show, by our grave deportment, that the 
awful doctrines which we teach are deeply impressed on our own hearts, 
Our mirth must always be innocent—it must have in it no wanton 
levity, nothing that savours of irreverence towards God, or of disre- 
gard to the most perfect purity. Our amusements should be fitting 
men who are busily engaged in preaching the word of life, and who 
know how unequal they are to convince the sinner, and to resist 
temptation, unless fortified by daily study and continual prayer. 
He must be indeed an insincere and unworthy servant of Christ, 
who will not cheerfully sacrifice to the service of his Lord his in- 
dulgence in amusements which are wastefal of his time, which dis- 
sipate his thoughts, and bring also scandal upon himself, and upon 
the sacred order to which he belongs. 

* Lastly, let me intreat you to strive earnestly, that the dedica- 
tion of yourselves, which you are now in the presence of the 
Church about to make, may be altogether perfect and sincere. 
What you are here to devote and consecrate to God, is not some 
few hours of your time, such as will suffice for the public ministra- 
tions of religion, but your life, your thoughts, your words, your 
actions, You promise to ‘ give attendance to reading, to exhor- 
tation, to doctrine,’—to meditate on the things of God, ‘ to give 
yourselves wholly to them,’ to ‘ bend all your cares and studies 
this way.’ If you have any regard for your own souls, any com- 
passion for the perishing souls of others, the character of your 
life from this day forward will be that of a perfect dedication to 
the service of God. And if in such a temper of mind you both 
undertake and persevere in the duties of your sacred office, you 
will find, by experience, what every faithful minister of Christ 
has found, that no manner of life on earth is so blessed as that of 
the Isborious servant of God.” P. 14, 


As long as the youthful servants of their Lord are ad- 
dressed in this strain, and proper steps are taken to preserve 
the impression that is made 99 them, the character of the 
English clergy must increase from day to day ; and the bene- 
fits arising from their ministry be more extensively felt and 
acknowledged. Our best thanks are due to Mr. Hale for 
the valuable service which he has rendered; and there is 
another point of view in which his discourse is more espe- 
cially interésting, since it may be considered as a specimen 
of the piety, judgment, and zeal with which the concerns of 
an important diocese will be conducted, by the distinguished 
prelate before whom this discourse was preached. 
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Art. X. An Essay on Human Liberty. By the late 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F’.R.S. Dean of Carlisle, and 
President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo. 180 pp. 
4s. Cadell, London; Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1824. 


THERE.are two grounds upon which this work is intitled to 
especial attention: first, because, as the Editor observes in 
his Preface, ‘the subject of human liberty had long occupied 
a considerable share of the Dean’s attention, and his opinions 
upon it were supposed to lean to what is called, the Cal- 
vinistic side of the question :” and, secondly, because, not 
only was his ‘‘ mind possessed of great powers, and well ac- 
quainted with the bearings of the subject under considera- 
tion ;” but he was, perhaps, the only Calvinistic churchman 
of whom such an assertion can be made. Several of his 
friends and coadjutors might surpass the late Dean of Car-— 
lisle in professional learning, activity, and usefulness, but in 
philosophic depth and acuteness of intellect, he was justly 
esteemed superior to them all. 

Here, therefore, is a favourable opportunity for bringing 
modern Calvinism to the test. Here it is expounded, ex- 
amined, applied, and limited by its ablest votary. And men 
who will not search into the system for themselves, may form 
some idea of its nature and consequences from the picture 
exhibited by Dr. Milner. If beneath his skilful hands the 
principles of Calvinism appear satisfactory, consistent, and 
practical, it will only remain to be hoped, that others may 
teach it after his pattern, and observe the cautions which he 
suggests. If, with all the advantages which it enjoys in such 
an advocate, it appears sophistical and self-contradictory, a 
scheme which in practice must be disregarded by those who 
would live virtuously, and even in theory must be renounced 
by those who dare not approach the verge of infidelity, 
nothing more need be said respecting the truth or the inno- 
cence of such a system. We shall endeavour, therefore, to 
put the reader in possession of Dr. Milner’s arguments, and 
to state a few of the more obvious objections to them. [tis im- 
possible to do full justice to such an extensive subject within 
the limits of a Review ; but the Dean has brought the ques- 
tion into a narrow compass, and we have no wish to drive 
him into a wider field. 

After a few introductory remarks upon the works of pre- 
ceding writers, the Dean of Carlisle proceeds at once to the 
very heart of the subject in the following terms. 
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* Willing or choosing is an operation of the mind; and if the 
above representation be true, then to inquire into the ultimate 
cause of willing, or to attempt an explanation of the manner in 
ile which motives influence the will, must for ever be vain and useless, 
nd because in no one instance of thinking are we able to comprehend 
P. the essence of those internal principles which produce the effects. 

This is a truth of the greatest importance, which we should never 
lose sight of, throughout all our inquiries concerning Human 


to Liberty. It admits not, perhaps, of direct proof; but by examin- 
in ing attentively what we do when we think, and what we then know 
‘ed beyond the simple consciousness of the existence’of ideas, its evi- 
ns dence will clearly appear, and will receive no small confirmation 
al- from considering, that the same blindness and ignorance extends 
rot to all our knowledge of material objects in the universe. 


“If this plain truth had been sufficiently attended to, I ap- 


ro prehend a great deal of pains might have been spared, and a great 

deal of confusion avoided, by that class of writers who maintain a 
“e self-determining power in the will. They imagine that they clearly 
his discover some necessary connexion between the cause and the 
= effect in many of the sensible operations of matter, but are con- 
in scious of no such perception when they attend to the production of 
stly their own volitions ; and therefore they hastily conclude that mo- 

tives have no necessary influence on the human mind; and as they 
ing always suppose that our understandings are capable of assigning 
eXx- the true reason of every mental process, they boldly ascribe the 
nen volitions of man to the mysterious agency of a self-determining 
rm principle. This and similar attempts to penetrate into the essences 
ure of things, always produce useless or deceitful conclusions ; and 
the however well explained and defended by their authors, never fail 
aid to prove in the end, like the occult causes of the ancient philoso- 
nay phers, so many different cloaks for ignorance and conceit. But we 


“od she'i have occasion to explain this matter more fully.—In fact, 
, there can be but two opinions concerning the nature of volition 


uch and free-agency. One class of metaplrysicians maintains an entire 
y, a indifference in the human soul, with respect to every act of choice ; 
vho and supposes the very essence of freedom to consist in this :—It is 
ced not enough that I should be at liberty to walk or ride according to 
ity, the determination of my will, but the will itself must be uninfly- 
1no- enced by every external motive, and the choice must at last arise 
, to from some pure and simple principle of activity in the mind, which, 
and in defiance of all exhortation and inducement, determines arbitra- 
im- rily and decisively, and often against the judgment, by its natural 
thin and inherent sovereignty.—lhese are the sentiments of the Ar- 
1es- minian. The Calvinist, on the other hand, affects to deride the 
vive notion of liberty, consisting in indifference and a self-determining 

principle. If the Will determine itself, then, because the will can 
pre- act only by choosing, it follows, that in every free choice, there is a 


th previous determination of the mind ; and for the same reason that 
- previous determination itself must be preceded by another choice ; 
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and by repeating this argument, you are inevitably reduced to the 
perplexing dilemma of acknowledging an infinity of volitions, or of 
admitting the first volition to exist without a cause. Ina similar 
way the opinion of a freedom of indifference is briefly refuted, 
For if liberty consist in that, then the will must be indifferent at 
the time of the choice; and what can be meant by a principle 
of activity which exerts itself to the production of a particular 
determination in a state of perfect indifference? If it be said 
that every single act of volition is preceded by an inexplicable 
ration of the mind, which is essentially different from the act of 
oosing and is to be considered in each case as the efficient cause 
of the future choice, it is sufficient to answer, that, whatever this 
secret operation may be, it cannot consist in indifference, because 
that is entirely repugnant to every idea of causation; and if it do 
not consist in indifference, if the mind be already inclined to a par- 
ticular direction in preference to all others, it will be allowed us to 
inquire into the cause of this particular inclination; and if the 
same answer be given, it will always be reasonable to ask the same 
question again; and by proceeding in this manner, we shall find it 
necessary to stop somewhere ; and ifso, we had better have stopped 
at the original volition, and have acknowledged our ignorance, 
Any one particular inclination of the mind is not more easy to be 
accounted for than any other, nor does there seem to be any aid- 
vantage gained by multiplying these imaginary determinations of 
the mind, which grow more obscure and difficult the farther they 
are removed from our ordinary feelings and consciousness.—Let 
us attend to matter of fact and experience. We are conscious to 
ourselves of a faculty that chooses; and in many cases we find that 
we can act according to the determination of this faculty. Here 
then is liberty. But we are sonretimes restrained from acting as we 
please, by natural impediments. If 1 wish to leave the room I am 
sitting in, and the door be locked and another have the key—or if 
I wish to read at this moment, and be prevented by a head- 
ache—in both cases I am under a natural necessity—I caunot do 
as I please. And this brief explication of liberty and necessity, 
the Calvinist contends, is obvious and natural, and both agreeable 
to the dictates-of sound reason, and the ordinary conceptions of 
mankind; and all beyond this is the dangerous result of a vicious 
curiosity, which, aiming at a higher and more perfect description 
of liberty, for a while amuses the deluded Arminian with unintelli- 
gible fancies, and at last leaves him involved in obscurity and con- 
tradiction. 

‘¢ The different sentiments, which we have now briefly described, 
either are or may be maintained concerning the nature of. human 
liberty. It is of no consequence whether Calvin and Arminius, or 
any other persons, have thought precisely in the manner here ex- 
plained: it is sufficient that the terms Calvinist and Armunian 
afford the means of distinction, and that there is some foundation 
for the use we have made of them, in the history ofthe sects which 
1] 
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we are generally accustomed to denominate by those terms,” 
P. 18. 


This is the foundation of all that follows—and itis a foun- 
dation of sand. It is not true that the Arminian by main- 
taining the freedom of the will, either “ enquires into the 
ultimate cause of willing”’ or “ attempts to explain the man- 
ner in which motives influence the will.” It is not true that 
he affects ‘‘ to comprehend the essence of those internal prin- 
ciples which produce the effects of thinking.” It is not true 
that he “ always supposes our understandings capable of as- 
signing the true reason of every mental process.’ It is not 
true that according to his system, ‘“‘ the will must be wnin- 
fluenced by every external motive.” And though our author 
says that Arminians ‘‘ do or may maintain these opinions,” 
that ‘* there is some foundation for the use he has made of 
them,” these are neither the terms in which an Arminian would 
state his principles, nor the arguments by which he would 
defend them. Instead of pretending to ‘‘ comprehend essen- 
ces,” and ‘‘assign the reasons of thinking,” the Arminian 
confesses his entire ignorance of both. He confines himself 
strictly to what he is conscious the mind does; and admits 
his inability to explain how any thing is done. He believes 
that he possesses the power of choice or self-determination, be- 
cause he is conscious of it. He attributes nothing to this 
power, but what he learns concerning it from experience. 
And he knows not how to satisfy himself that he reasons, re- 
members, sees, or feels, by any other process than that which 
teaches him that he wills. He does not profess to be “ un- 
influenced by every external motive,” or to act without mo- 
tives. But he feels that opposite motives impel him diffe- 
rent ways; and that he possesses and exerts the power of 
choosing to which he shall attend. Before he performs a vir- 
tuous action, he believes himself at liberty not to perform it, 
and after he has committed a crime he blames himself for 
having yielded to temptation. Of his own accord he never 
uses the language of metaphysical philosophy ; he confines 
himself to the results of experience. But when the Predes- 
tinarian and the Sceptic assail him with their subtleties, and 
demand an explanation of what man cannot explain; he 
silences them by a reference to that consciousness, which is 
implanted in his bosom, for the refutation of paradox and 
sophistry. R 

pon these principles, the Calvinistic argument against 
free-will, begs the question.—‘‘ Because the will can only act 
by choosing, it ps that in every free choice there is @ 
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revious determination of the mind,” and so on in infinitum, 
The following in this sentence, is not self-evident. 'Fo choose, 
to will, to determine, are so many modes of expressing one 
and the same thing—viz. the act by which the mind:decides, 
And to say that one of them must always go before the other 
is to assume what cannot be known. Dr. Milner’s Calvinist 
is not very precise in his notion of choosing. And itis bis mis- 
fortune rather than his fault ; since upon his system there is 
no such thing as choice. First we are told it is an operation 
of the mind; to which we are not inclined to object: after- 
wards, it turns out to be an effect produced upon the mind. 
So that a Calvinist, when off his guard, talks like other men 
of common sense, and takes it for granted that the mind ope- 
rates or acts, When the system is in danger, and words 
are to be measured, then the mind is motive-boand,. and 
passive.—In the midst of this confusion and inconsistency, 
it is amusing to hear of *‘ the occult causes of philosophers” 
and ‘* the cloaks for ignorance and conceit.” 
The first consequence of the Arminian sentiments is 
roundly stated, but has been answered already. 


“* And first, because the Arminian denies the necessity of mo- 
tives to produce the volitions of moral agents, he finds himself 
obliged to admit the possibility that an event may sometimes’ bap- 
pen without a cause; and this he explains in a manner entirely 
satisfactory to himself, and, as he conceives, perfectly consistent 
with every rational argument for a first cause.” P, 19, 


Arminians deny that men must necessarily obey motives, 
but not that motives are necessary to produce volitions. 
And instead of admitting that an event may happen without 
a cause, they assign the cause of each volition, viz. the active 
power of the mind. What is the cause of memory, of per- 
ception, or of any other mental operation? Are they effects 
without causes? Ifnot, how do they differ from the will? 


“‘ It is not enough to say that the will determines; because it is 
not asked what determines. ‘The thing here insisted on is, that, in 
a particular determination of the will a particular reason is abso- 
lutely requisite to produce the effect ; and that nothing ever starts 
up into existence from non-entity, or a total negation of all causes. 
Tf you persist in denying this self-evident principle, which is the 
foundation of all our reasonings concerning matters of fact, and 
which those who have made the greatest advances in scepticism 
and free-thinking have never attempted to dispute—we must desist 
from all argument and appeal to the common sense of mankind, in 
a case which admits not demonstration or any regular’ process of 
reasoning.” P. 27. 
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Here the Calvinistic statement is incomplete. ‘To the 
words “‘a particular reason is absolutely requisite to produce 
the effect,” there should have been added and “ that effect 
will inevitably follow, whenever that reason exists.” This is 


the pinching part of the subject, and it bas been totally lost 
sight of by Dr. Milner. 


** Our tempers, it must be owned, are sometimes capricious and 
unsteady; and we choose too frequently what some moments be. 
fore we had prudently resolved to avoid, and what we are conscious 
at the time will be attended with the most pernicious consequences ; 
but still it may be presumed that we never determine contrary to 
our own inclinations upon the whole. Forbear to insinuate so 
glaring a contradiction: we choose indeed absurdly and in direct 
opposition to the dictates of our better judgment ; but what can 
you conclude from this, except that a transient thought, a momen- 
tary pleasure, a glance at some distant object, may, in some cir- 
cumstances, be the most effectual motives, and prove more than 
sufficient to counterbalance the previous determinations of reason 
and the operation of causes which in the ordinary course of things 
are found to preserve a decisive influence.” P. 29. 


This is a correct and powerful statement: but it meets an ar- 
gument which the Arminian never urged, and is silent upon the 
principal subject of his complaint. It shows how our choice 
is influenced by motives; but not whether that choice was 
free. 

Upon the next introduction of the Arminian champion, 
he speaks much more to the purpose than on a former occa- 
sion; and if he does not press the atheistic “tendency of 
Predestinarianism as far as it will go, he at least contends 
for the freedom of the will with a spirit and eloquence cha- 
racteristic of Dr. Milner’s wind. 


“If you enquire into the cause of any particular action, or 
ask a man of plain sense and experience whether he was compel- 
led on any occasion to act in such a particular manner, he may 
probably answer that he was not compelled, but acted volunta- 
rily and quite agreeably to the determination of his own will. 
So, if you ask him whether the last man who robbed his house 
could not have forborne that action, he will certainly answer that 
he might if he had pleased. If you press him farther, by doubt- 
ing whether, in the commission of that robbery, there was a con- 
tingence of the event, which is directly opposed to all necessity, 
he will be silent, for he does not understand your meaning : «but if 
you explain yourself by eonitns whether, in the nature of things 

n 
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it was possible that the event should not have taken place, or. whe-. 
ther, he does not conceive the mind of the robber to have. been. 
irresistibly urged by poverty, avarice or resentment; he will quickly. , 


apprehend the tendency of your questions, will decide positively. 


against you, and reject with abhorrence all such groundless and un- 
natural suppositions. In fact, the more diligently you attend to 
the genuine feelings of nature, the farther will you penetrate into 


the depths of this unfathomable subject. Deceive not yourself in... 


the manner of conducting this experimental inquiry, and the, honest. 
answers of sensible men will not fail to instruct you: you willsoon 
perceive that the whule intelligent creation with one voice pro- 


claims the freedom of the spiritual principle. It is but here and. 


there that we meet with a serious Fatalist; whose refined genius 
has been pushed into profane absurdity by the force of a restless 
and inquisitive temper, or from whom perhaps long continued 
melancholy and misfortune have extorted complaints against the, 


nature of God, and the dispensations of his providence. Why will. 


you then adhere so firmly to a doctrine which is at perpetual war 
with the very constitution of our minds; and which, if carried 
into practice, must soon dissolve the bonds of society, and introduce 
the most horrid scenes of disorder that imagination can paint. In 
reality, you make no difference among men : good pa 

positions—virtue and vice—have lost their meaning: he ceases to 
be the best man who has the best heart: he only deserves your 
ican who, rambling carelessly through the various scenes of life, 


appens to meet with efficacious motives of a certain class in the, 


greatest number.” P. 46, ite 

Again, is it certain that, before the happening of any event, an 
impossibility is always implied in surposing that event never to take 
place ? What folly then to sow our fields with corn, when the har- 
vest depends not upon that step! What folly to pursue imaginary, 
objects with fruitless and incessant labour, when human endeavours 


are inno degree conducive to the desired end! Why so eager. .ta. 


command, to persuade, to threaten, when minds, as well as bodies, 
can only move in one direction? What means this general bustle. 
and painful anxiety observable on every countenance ?. The whole 
is one grand delusion: cease from your unavailing agamg the 
good will come, the evil cannot be avoided. These are the ge- 
nuine effects of your principles. Happily, man’s natural good 
sense gets the better of such destructive refinements; makes him 
see the necessity of acting with prudence and foresight ; and.in 
general leads him to practise what is most directly contrary to 
the tendency of such speculative notions,’”’ P. 52. : 


To this able statement the Predestinarian advocate re- 
plies, : 


«¢ The Calvinist is fully sensible of the disadvantage he. is under, 
whenever application is made to the feelings of mankind concern- 
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ing the’ moral tendency of his opinions. There is something so 
frightful and disgusting to human nature in representing all man- 
kind ‘under the influence of a Mechanical Necessity, that we are 
inclined to reject almost without examination, any doctrine which 
carties along with it the suspicion of so odious a sentiment. You, 
Arminians, are perfectly aware of this; you mistake our meaning 
eithér purposely or through inattention; you draw dangerous in- 
ferences from the most innocent principles, and exaggerate them 
with all the force of eloquence. A mode of proceeding this, welt 
caleulated to procure you the applause of the unthinking multitude, 
and render your adversaries detestable; but which at the same 
time seems below the sober dignity of a philosopher, who, regard- 
less of popular opinion and prejudice, embraces truth with eager- 
ness wherever he finds her. How far a doctrine deserves to be 
rejected because some particular dangers are apprehended from 
the belief of it, may be a question of importance in some contro- 
versies, but will be entirely useless here. ‘The opinion of Moral 
Necessity, properly explained and understood, is so far from being 
justly chargeable with any such consequences, that it is the only 
foundation upon which a rational and consistent practice can be 
erected ; and we may boldly challenge the most ingenious Arminian 
to produce any other system which is not big with absurdity and 
contradiction, and repugnant to what we every moment feel within 
ourselves and experience in the external world.” P. 53, 

“In discoursing on this subject, there are several terms which 
we are obliged to make use of, and which have a two-fold signifi- 
cation. When we say that we are unable to perform any particular 
action, we may either mean that our natural faculties are not 
sufficient, (as when I have not strength enough to remove a heavy 
weight, or capacity to understand a difficult subject); or we may. 
refer to the internal dispositions of: our minds, and suppose that 
there is in that disposition something so contrary to the required 
exertion, that in the nature of things it is impossible we should 
make a particular choice. Thvsa man may be unable to take up 
grms against the lawful government of his country, through bodily 
weakness and infirmity ; or he’may be so good a subject, and have 
80 strong a sense of social duty upon his mind, that he can nevcr 
think of pursuing so criminal a measure. It is manifest that the 
Inability or Necessity here spoken of is very different in the two 
cases; nor is it worth disputing which is the more proper sense of 
those terms, ‘provided we always keep in mind their ambiguous 
use, and consider how liable we are in many cases, by a natural 
association of ideas, to affix the same properties and affections to 
different things, which are called by the same names.—If you bind 
the arms ofa person who sincerely desires to refrain from wine, and 
compel him involuntarily to drink that inebriating liquor—in this 
case‘we agree that he is excused from guilt, because he is whadle 
to act according to the — of his own will; but if his in- 
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ability to refrain, as in the case of the drunkard, which you. pro. 
duced, arise from habit only—that.is, if he finds himself unable to 
refrain because he has not refrained for a long course of time—this 
is neither excuse nor extenuation of guilt; but on the contrary is 
the highest aggravation of it we can possibly conceive. As long as 
there are any calls of conscience or internal misgivings, as long as 
men yield with reluctance to the solicitations of irregular appetites, 
they are not supposed to be too far gone for all hopes:—but the 
struggling efforts of reason grow faint, and at last cease; the 
voice of conscience grows feeble, and at last dies away ; and it is 
the last stage of wickedness, when a man’s actions are judged to 
be peculiarly sinful, as resulting from a disposition completely 
hardened and corrupted.” P. 56. 

‘‘A similar misapprehension of the meaning of terms, to this 
which we have just described, seems, in general, to be the founda- 
tion of your objections to the sentiments of a moderate an intelli- 

ent Calvinist. You observe a malefactor loaded with irons, and 
iis escape prevented by strong bolts and a guard over his person ; 
and vou justly ask whether it does not savour of insult and injustice 
rather than of friendship and benevolence, to command or per- 
suade such an one to leave his confinement and to inflict the pu- 
nishment of stripes and hunger for his disobedience. But suppose 
the prison doors are thrown open, his limbs are set at liberty, he 
is acquainted with the free pardon of his crimes, he is exhorted to 
come out and discharge the duties of a good citizen in future—and 
he does not choose to obey :— in this case, perverseness and stu, 
pidity of temper produce exactly the same effects as bolts and 
chains and an armed centinel ; but you are not thence to infer an 
equality of demerit in the two cases. It is true, our malefactor can 
never resolve to act wisely, till his present disposition be changed ; 
but then you are always to remember that this is a moral inability ; 
and if a moral inability, according to your sentiments, be incom- 
patible with blame, at least you must confess that it is not so upon 
_the same grounds and reasons that natural inability is; and that 
he whosupposes so confounds together things the most distinct in 


themselves, and by an ambiguous use of the terms Necessity, © 


Impossibility, and some others of a similar kind, is induced to 
draw rash and hasty conclusions.”” P, 60. 


This is eloquent pleading; but a more unsatisfactory 
answer to the Arminian Argument, no Arminian can desire. 
By deprecating the appeal to common sense, the Calvinist 
shews that his doctrines are not the result of common ex- 
perience. The assertion that “‘ moral necessity is the only 
foundation for rational and consistent practice” is a bold de- 
fiance; not so bold, indeed, as the older Calvinists have 
made, but still a clear proof that the advocate is in earnest, 
and will not blink the question. Yet when we arrive at the 
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two-fold signification of words, and the distinction between 
natural and moral necessity, we perceive that our expecta- 
tions of a new and valid reason, will be answered by so- 
phistry and special pleading. 

Natura! as wellas revealed religion, requires man to regu- 
late his will; and if, with the assistance which God vouch- 
safes, man cannot do so, because his will is enslaved, how 
does this differ from the case of the malefactor in irons, whom 
it is an insult to exhort, and an injustice to punish? The 
answer is obvious.—To say that we are responsible creatures, 
(for that is the point in dispute) because we may act rightly if 
we will, and then add in an under tone, but we cannot will; 
what is this, but a pitiful evasion resorted to by the strong 
man from the weakness of his cause? We say nothing of the 
case of the drunkard, because it is absurdly put forward by 
the Doctor’s Arminian, that it may be triumphantly refated 
by the Doctor's Calvinist. But we assert that the “moral 
necessity” contended for, “is not felt eyery moment within 
ourselves, and experienced in the external world.” This 
being a matter of fact, must be decided by each individual 
for himself. We contend that a strict and total moral ina- 
bility is quite as incompatible with blame in things which re- 
Ph the mind, as a natural inability in things that regard the 
external world. Instead of moral and natural, which are 
philosophical terms, take mental and bodily, which are po- 
pular terms, and where is the difference between forcing ine- 
briating liquor down the throats, and subjecting minds to the 
effect of motives which they cannot resist, it is beyond our 
ot to perceive the difference—and it is beyond Dr. 

ilner’s to point it out. Let us inquire, however, whether 
his subsequent reasoning makes things plainer. 


* © Tt will by no means follow, from this description of human 
freedom, that there is really no difference of character among men ; 
or that the morality of théir actions depends upon the necessary 
influence of external motives. All the effects which are ever known 
to take place among men are attended with several circumstances 
which must always be duly weighed in judging of the nature of 
their efficient causes. Fire does not always produce the agreeable 
sensation of warmth; it sometimes gives pain ; wine does not al- 
ways exhilirate the spirits, it sometimes increases a fever; the sun 
does not always cause vegetation, it sometimes dries up and 
scorches the soil :—and, in every instance which you can possibly 
bring, some allowance must be made for the peculiar circum- 
stances of the active principle. It scems then a great oversight, 
or partiality, to neglect this usual precaution, when you inquire 
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into the proximate cause of human volition.” You reason as if we 
believed the external motive to carry along with it an absolute in- 
fluence upon the mind; when, in reality, we only affirm that 
suasion or commands, the hopes of future rewards or the dread of 
future punishment, are effectual in producing different events, ac- 
cording to the different circumstances in which these powers 
are supposed to exert their energies; and that it is absolutely 
necessary here, as in other cases, to attend very exactly to 
these circumstances, in order to judge of the effects which 
they will have upon the human mind. ‘These circumstances 
we usually denominate by one word, the disposition of the moral 
agent; and we have no other method of ascertaining the nature 
of this disposition than, as in other cases, by repeated observations, 
In fact, by the term disposition, we can only mean something im the 
composition of man, the nature of which we are utterly unacquainted 
with ; but which is materially concerned in the production of vo- 
litions. We are sure that this unintelligible something really exists, 
because the same external excitements to virtue and vice have 
very different effects upon different persons: and to what can we so 
reasonably ascribe a difference of operation in the same motives, 
as io some essential difference in the structure of the choosing 
principle? You may as well deny the existence of that power by 
which bodies tend to the centre of the earth, because you see no 
reason for such a particular determination of the motion, as affirm 
that all minds are constituted precisely alike, when the same ex- 
hortations and threatenings evidently produce distinct thoughts 
and resolutions, with an endless variety. You believe that the 
will is indifferent, determines itself, and according to the nature of 
the determination the man becomes virtuous or vicious ; whereas 
the Calvinist supposes the agent to be virtuous or vicious before 
any choice is made, according as his will is disposed to be affected 
by motives of a particular class: and though we have no way of 
collecting the disposition of any one but from the choice which he 
makes, yet we always suppose his cHARACTER to be beforehand 
determined in the judgment of that being who has capacity suffi- 
cient to understand the tendency of dormant principles.’* P, 68. 


Thus the great work is accomplished ; the Calvinist sub- 
stitutes the word disposition for will, and makes the ‘one 
play the part of the other. ‘‘ That obscure and unintelligi- 
ble article of Arminianism, the self-determining power of the 
will,” makes room for that self-evident and simple doctrine, 
the irresistible power of the disposition!! We must not say 
that man has the power of choice, but that his disposition 
will direct him what todo!! And this childish play upon 
words, is the smallest part of the evil, since we are also re- 
quired to believe, that the disposition is. fixed by God, 
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whereby God becomes the direct author of evil. The Ne- 
cessity thas introduced may be clothed in decent robes ;_ but 
when the covering is stripped away, it is as loathsome as the 
fatalism of Hobbes and Hume, and leads to the same system 
of immorality and atheism. 

‘The use of means, apparently so inconsistent with a be- 
lief in predestination, is justified by urging, that they effect 
theif purpose, and therefore may be reasonably employed. 
But as they only effect their purpose when the disposition is 
in proper order, this answer reduces men to mere machines, 
Motiyes operate upon them precisely as the spark operates 
upon. the cannon; if loaded, it must go off, and if unloaded, 
it cannot, These are the lamentable results of Calvinistic 
common sense and experience. : 

But their advocate has now a more arduous task to per- 
form. Having reduced himself and his fellow-creatures to a 
leval with the flowers of the field, he is now required to re- 
trace his steps, and shew that his system does not unthrone 
the God of heaven, and subject the world to fate. Dr. 
Milrier does not seem sufficiently alive to this tendency of 
Calvinism. He treats it as the theoretical objection of the 
Arminian, not as the actual and sad result which has re- 
peatedly crowned the labours of the Predestinarian philo- 
sopher. He forgets that the reasoning atheist is, almost in 
every case; a fatalist; and it would have been no waste of his 
great powers, to employ them in shewing that such reasoners 
deceive themselves, and have as little claim to the attention 
of the wise, who can unravel their sophistry, as of the simple, 
who abhor their wickedness. ‘The common sense of mankind 
is their protection against the necessitadinarian atheist, and 
defends them, at the same time, against the scholastic cor- 
ruptions of Christianity. But let us attend to the answer 
‘which is given to the Arminian. 


“« Your objections to the doctrine of necessity, which are drawn 
from the consideration of the moral character of the Supreme Being, 
are briefly answered in a similar way. It is admitted that we know 
the nature of God no farther than he has been pleased to reveal 
himself in the works which are the objects of our contemplation. 
Besides a wonderful and endless variety of curious machinery in the 
material world, we observe a minute and almost imperceptible 
gradation of intellectual faculties in the intelligent part of the 
creation. We have no instance of a Being that is possessed of 
greater capacity and understanding than man ; but we are helped, 
in our conceptions of such a Being, by observing this gradation of 
intelligenee : and we are sure that such a Being really exists, be- 
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cause he has planned and produced an immense system of things, 
infinitely superior to any production of human wisdom or human 
contrivance. ‘thus we may transfer the same faculties of under- 
standing and of choosing, which we experience in ourselves, to an 
unknown Being ; and suppose them to exist in the Divine Essence 
in amuch greater degree of perfection than they doin us: but we 
can go no farther. The most pious and well-disposed mind can have 
no idea of any powers or energies which discover not themselves 
by their effects to the understanding or senses; and we ought never, 
under the pretence of reverence for the adorable nature of the 
Supreme Being, to ascribe such attributes and perfections to Him 
as will be found, on examination, to be sounds without meaning. 
Hence, by the freedom and independence of the Deity, we can 
only mean that He is the Wise Disposer of all things ; and that He 
is in no instance prevented from acting as he pleases, by any im- 
pediment or obstacle without himself. His unerring Wisdom secures 
him from mistake, and his infinite Power enables him to perform 
whatever, in the depth of his counsels, he thinks proper to be done. 
‘The freedom of man we have found ta be proportional to the opr 
portunity which he has of acting according to his own inclinations; 
and in what else can we conceive the freedom of God to consist? 
We are weak, short-sighted, and dependent creatures ; and what, 
can we do morc than imagine all imperfection to be removed ; and 
suppose the portions of intelligence and power which we possess to 
be increased and extended, in the character of the Supreme Being, 
beyond all limits and-conception.” P. 78, 

** When we say that the Divine Will is necessarily determined 
te choose what is best, what do we say more than that the Deity 
is directed by the most consumate wisdom? Mistake not our 
meaning in the haste of controversy, nor rashly conclude that we 
surround the first Cause of all things with the necessary influence 
of external motives. We neither affirm that the volitions of the 
Almighty are produced by the external operations of material or 
intelligent agents, nor that they are preceded in order of time by 
internal reasons and inducements. No: His volitions have neither 
beginning nor succession ; but are eternal, and co-existent with the 
fitness of things upon which they depend; and it is only in the 
order of our narrow perceptions that we must conceive an eternal 
and universal view of the necessary relations and dependencies of 
objects, to precede the righteous Will of our Creator and Governor. 
There can be no doubt that ideas as well as words are wanting to 
us on this most sublime subject ; yet it does not appear that the re- 
presentation we have given is liable to any just exception. The 
utmost. we can do in this case is, to combine together such ideas as 
we have ourselves acquired from experience ; and we shall be con- 
vinced, after the maturest reflection, that the complex idea of an 
Omnipotent Agent choosing in all cases with perfect wisdom is the 
most magnificent conception we can form of the Deity.” P, 85. 
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‘The, strength and eloquence of the foregoing passage are 
unquestionable; and if its reasoning be so too, the circum. 
stance is more favourable to the Arminian than to the Cal- 
vinist. We are prepared to admit, that our least inadequate 
idea-of God is obtained by attributing to him our “ faculties 
of understanding and choosing,” in the highest ‘ degree of 
perfection ;” by “ imagining all imperfections to be ‘re- 
moved :” and ‘* intelligence and power increased beyond all 
limits and conception.” But what follows from this? Either 
the Calvinistic idea of God is taken from the Arminian idea 
of man, or it subjects God to necessity. Man, according, to 
the Calvinist, is morally a slave; enslaved by his own di 
sifion:, and if God is not in like manner tied down: to. an in- 
evitable compliance with his own disposition, he possesses, in 
a supreme degree, that power of self-determipation, which 
the Arminian attributes, in an inferior sense, to man. Dr. 
Milner would answer, (p.84.) that according to the Arminians, 
Ged chooses without motives :—a foolish assertion, which 
no' Arminian will maintain, and’ which is nothing to the 
present purpose. ‘The Arminian admits that God is neces- 
sarily good ; that is to say, that he can do noevil. But this 
is altogether different from saying, that God could not havo 
made things otherwise than they are; which is the case, if he 
is subjected to that species of necessity which Calvinism 
ascribes to mankind: and this is the just inference from 
Dr. Milner’s eloquent subtleties. The Arminian objection 
rests upon the latter species of necessity, and contends, that 
it leads to atheism; the Calvinistic answer refers to the 
former, and proves what nobody denies or doubts. We know 
net whether the whole body of Calvinists will adopt the argu- 
ments brought ferward by their champion. If they do, and 
fight the battle fairly to its end, thatend will be an admission 
‘of the freedom of man, or an assertion of the dependence of 
God. 

The account of the different views of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, which are entertained by the different parties, is 
drawn up with equal skill and candour; and we extract as 
large a portion of each as our limits will permit. 


“ The doctrine of Original Sin, says the Calvinist, is an awful 
truth ; you may find it described in almost every page of Scripture, 
and may discern its effects in almost every transaction of life. 
Man is entirely fallen from God; his disposition is depraved and 
corrupted, and in his natural state he is incapable o Siren 
good thought or of performing a good action. In thesedeplo 
circunsstances, the kindness and love of God our Saviour towards 
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ee. n in accepting the atonement of His.awn Son, made 
the cross, and in deigomg to renew man’s fallen nature by 
the operation of his Holy Spirit. This operation is effectual in en- 
lightening his moral preceptions and directing his Will. He who 
before had ‘no taste for true religion and virtue, now sees the spiri 
tual beauty of holiness, and discovers the divine nature of 
new principles by which he is actuated in his life and conversa« 
tion.” P. 88. 3 
“ If you inquire into the cause of that distinguishing grace by 
which God chooses to separate a part of his creatures from the 
whole, and think that we contradict ourselves in supposing Gad to 
prefer some men to others, when in reality, according to our own 
account, all men are equally in a state of condemnation,—we an. 
swer, that it will not follow that God chooses without motives or 
reasons, merely because in this instance it does not appear to us 
that a reason for preference exists. If all men are precisely in the 
same circumstances of irretrievable guilt and misery, then God 
cannot in strict propriety of speech be said to prefer some men to 
others; because such a preference implies a difference in the state 
of their affections and tempers. He may, however, for wise and 
reasons, choose to save sume, rather than permit adi to perish 
and feel the inevitable consequences of sin and transgression ; and 
that such reasons do not really exist in the omniscient mind of 
God, you will hardly venture to affirm. Thus it appears that the 
doctrine of Predestination to eternal life is evidently implied in 
the nature of the Christian dispensation ; and is not -so much an 
article of belief on its own account, as a plain and direct conse- 
quence of the doctrine of Regeneration. For if all men are natu- 
rally in a state of condemnation, and must for ever remain so until 
God, by the special influence of His Spirit, works a mighty change 
on the heart and affections, then, because all things are ever pre- 
sent in the mind of God, he must have decreed before the founda- 
tions of the world, to save those who were predestinated in the ful- 
ness of time to receive the Holy Ghost. It will be needless here 





to repeat all the reasons for the propriety of using means, in order * 


to obtain the desired ends. It is sufficient that we are exhorted in 
Scripture to use constant prayer and diligence ; and that the effects 
of the operation of the Holy Spirit, which are all that we know 
concerning it, are usually observed to take place after a steady 
peseverance in the performance of religious duties. 

‘¢ It is not uncommon for an Arminian to be orthodox in his be- 
lief in the doctrines of Christianity. He may admit the universal de- 
pravity of human nature, the atonement by the death of Christ, and 
the necessity of the influences of the Holy Spirit; but he is an Ar- 
minjan still ; and you may easily trace, in his explanations of these 
important points, his distinguishing principles. Man is a fallen crea- 
ture, and will never rise again to virtue and true holiness, unless 
the mercy of God be extended to him through the person of Christ 
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Jesus. But, happily for fallen man, the Son of God came into the 
world not to.save a remnant, but all mankind; and although we are 
of ourselyes,unable to do any thing, yet by the assistance of the 
Holy: Spirit, directing our judgments and invigorating our feeble 
resolutions, we may bring forth works meet ; agesae Fs yiba A 

ion of this Spirit we conceive to be given to every man; and 
itis the use which is made of this free gift which constitutes the 
final difference of characters. We may either oppose, or we may 
co-operate with, the motions of the Divine Principle: God does 
not compel but invites men to be saved: His Spirit does not take 
away the use of our natural faculties, but removes the impediments 
which sin and guilt had thrown in our way. Its influence then is 


not irresistible, as experience too often shews. The haman heart: 


may be so hardened as effectually to withstand the power of divine 
Grace, and God will not always strive with man. ‘This is what,we 
must never give up; because if we once allow that the operation. of 
asuperior and external prineiple is the sole and proper cause of 
true repentance, there is an end of all human endeavours, anda 
tatal. subversion of the nature of virtue. We admit that the Su. 
preme Being foreknows all events and contingencies, all the 
thoughts and resolutions of the human mind ; but. this concession 
will not prove that He has absolutely decreed to deliver only a part 
of mankind from sin and its consequences, and to abandon all the 
rest to a hopeless state of misery ; or, what is worse, to insult them 
with such a measure of divine irradiation as he knows will be in- 
effectual to their conversion, and only serve to increase their con- 
demnation. ‘There is a distinction to be observed between fore- 
knowledge and predestination.” P, 93. 


On the whole therefore, we are confident, that important 
benefits will result from the publication of this. posthumous 
work. The name of Dr. Milner will natarally attract atten- 
tion ; and his readers will acknowledge that the repatation 
which he enjoyed is well sustained in his Essay on the Will, 
‘He will furnish them with a manual upon the Predestina- 
rian controversy, in which the views of both parties are 
stated with ability; and except in the instances that have 
been alluded to, with fairness. He will enable them to com- 
pare Arminianism and Calvinisut both as philosophical, and 
as religious systems. And having omitted to show that the 
former leads to any danger, he concludes by confessing, in 
the most solemn language, that the latter knows no. distinc- 


tion between virtue and vice—the former, at the worst, can | 


only be condemned for a metaphysical error respecting the 
will and the motives... The latter, .in all its, shapes, teaches 


absolute. Predestination ; repugnant, even by the admission. 
of its advocate, to the common feelings of our nature, and 
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can only defend itself against infidelity by an appeal to con- 
science. ) . 

Doctor Milner does not enter into the séeriptural part of 
the question, nor does hie attempt to reconcile the Calvinis- 
tic hypothesis, with the common notions respecting the 
benevolence and justice of the Deity. These are portions of 
the controversy in which it would be more difficult to vindi- 
cate the dogmas of Calvin, than in the undulating field of 
metaphysics: and the Dean shewed his discretion by leaving 
them untouched. He contents himself with proving, what 
the judicious never doubted, that there is room in the Pre. 
destinarian system for intense devetion, and geuine virtue ;, 
and having established this point, he leaves the doctrine to 
its fate, “‘ with all its imperfections on its head.” 

And we are quite willing to follow his example. The 
cause, of which Dr. Milner was the last sturdy prop, is gra- 
dually losing ground. ‘The world, with all its faults, is too 
wise to believe in Necessity; and a system which flourished 
in the darkest ages of Christianity, and was the pride and 


study ofthe schoolmen, will never prevail in this enlightened 


country. The larger part of its present admirers are unable 
to reconcile themselves to the inevitable consequences of 
their creed, and embrace the regeneration of the Fatalist, 
while they renounce the decrees. of Predestination. Even 
the small remainder, who go all lengths with Calvin, are 
contented to say very little upon the subject of his dogmas ; 
and Dean Milner, who so courageously defends him in ah 
Essay, did not find it expedient to allude to him in the pulpit. 
The conclusion is obvious: the Doctor’s reason was capti- 
vated by an artful train of argamentation ; but his common 
sense and his conscience, led him into another path. 
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Runnemede ; or, the Days of King John, Ao Aacient Legend. By Louisa 
Sidney Stanhope. 53 vols. i2mo. 168s. : 

Burton. By K. M‘Chronicle, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

English Life; or, Manners at Home: in Four Pictures. 2 vols. Svo. 14s. 

Decision. A Tale. -By Mrs. Hofignd, Author of “ The Son of a Genius,” &c. 
12me, - 6s. 

The Sisters of Nansfield, A Tale for Young Women. By the Author of 
Stories of Old Daniel.” &c. Tn 2 vols, 12mo. 8s. 
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POETRY. 


Horm Poetice ; or, Effusions of Candour. By a British Officer, Small yo. Se. 


Tuadastes a Domestic Tale; and other Poems, By T. Campbell, Esq. Small 
8vo. 58, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Short and Easy Guide to Latin Prosody; or, an Introduction to the scanning 
and making of Latin Verses; with copious Exercises in the Heroic, Elegiac, and 
Lyric Metres. By @. H. Holiday, Teacher of the Classics, &c. 12mo. 4s, boutid, 

An Appeal to the Clergy and Laity of Liverpool in behalf of the National aud 
Ancient Systems of Charity connected with the Established Church. By the 
Rev. W. Hesketh, A.M. Minister of St, Michael’s, Toxteth. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

An Explanatory Dictionary of the Apparatus and Instruments employed in the 
variuus Operatiotis of Philosophical and Experimental Chemistry. By a Practical 
Chemist. 8vo. 1és. 

A Second Volume of the Scrap Book ; a collection of Amusing and Striking 
Pieces. By J. M‘Diarmid, Author of the “ Life of W. Cowper,’ &c. Post Bvo. 
8s. 6d. 


The Vocal Repository, and Convivial Companion; including the most popular’ 


English, Irish, and Scotch Songs. 32mo. 3s. 


Au Essay on Instinct and its Physical and Moral Relations. . By T. Hancock, 
M.D. 8vo. 12s. 


Papyro Plastics; or, the Art of Modelling in Paper. 5s. 

The Scotsman’s Library ; being a Collection of Anecdotes and Facts illustrative 
of Scotland and Scotsmen. By J. Mitchell, L.L.D. of the University of Aberdeen. 
Square i2zmo. 10s. 6d, ~ 


Smith’s History and Description of the Steam Engine. 1s. 6d. 


A A ae ATTA 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PREss. 


A new edition of A Manual of Family Prayers for the Use 
of the Parishioners of St. Botolph’s, mepry nh and a 


second edition of A Sermon on the Duty of Kamily Prayer, 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester, will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 


A third edition of Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. John, 
as bearing Testimony to the Divinity of our Saviour, de- 
livered on the Fridays during Lent, 1823, by the same 
Author, is in the press. oe 


A volume in octavo is preparing for the press, entitled, 
Pentalogia Greca: Sophoclis CEdipus Rex, Cidipus Colo- 
neus, et Antigona; Euripidis Phoenisse, et Aischyli Septeme: 
contra Thebes; quaecunque scilicet Dramata de celeberrima 
Thebaide scripta. Notis Anglice scriptis illustravit et 
Lexicon. vocum difficiliorum adjecit .Gulielmus Trollope, 
M.A. Aule Pembrociane apud Cantabrigienses nuperrime 
alumnus, et Orphanotrophii Christi Subpreceptor. 
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508 Notice to Correspondents. 


The Rev. Henry Kett is preparing for publication, the 
ninth edition of his Elements of General Rncwtetae revised 
and corrected:throughout. ey aa ee 

The Rev. William Procter, jun. M. A. Fellow of Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge, will shortly publish £ize Discourses on the 
Doctrines contained in the Athanasian Creed, and on Rege- 


neration; preached in the Parish Church of Berwick upon 
‘Tweed. 


The. Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham has. nearly ‘ready, for 
publication, a work entitled, The Sertum Cantabrigiense, or 
Cambridge Garland; containing an alphabetical +) a of 
the Txripos Lists, from 1754 to 1823; with the classieal and 
mathematical successes of each individual there mentioned; 
as well as the subjects of the Prizes, and the names of the 
winners from their first respective institution. Also Walton's 
Prolegomeng, with copious Annotations, . 


The Rev. Wiliam LE. Bowles is about to publish a Sup- 
pient ‘to his own and Dr. Warton's Edition of Pope. \t 
will be published very early in January, 1826.. : «>» 


Mr. John Charles Litchfield, M.R.C.S. &e. &e. has in 
the press, 4 Greek Derivative Index, in pocket size, con- 
taining the principal technical terms used in Anatomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, and Surgery ; for 
the use of Students. 


An Estimate of the true Value of Vaccination, as a Sécu- 
rity ‘against the Small Pox, by 7. M. Greenhaw, will be 
published in December. ° 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ° 


AN important charge has been circulated by an anonymous 
' leteer, that, “we deal out trath to our readers in such 
‘modifications only as suit our views.” And this means, that 
we have not complied with requisitions, sent to our pub- 
dishors, to insert disclaimers of what we never. asserted; that 
either: Bishop Hobart, or Mr. Wheaton, were privy*to a0 
«Article upen the American Controversy, which appeared in 
+ «\ourReview-for July last. The accusation is.togabsard to 


require any further answer. y esheney repeal 


